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THE WIND THAT TRAMPS THE WORLD 


The little City of the Big Winds lies on the very 
roof of the world, among the bleak, barren storm- 
blown peaks of the Himalayas, as though flung there 
by some monstrous frenzied hand, or snapped from 
the tip of a whip in the hand of a giant. A grayer 
or more desolate spot would be hard to imagine, or a 
spot where the tumult of discord is more frightful. 

At first John Steppling had been unable to sleep 
upon his arrival in the City. It was like being in an¬ 
other world, living in a cloud-land of drifting shadows, 
where every breath was an effort and prolonged exer¬ 
tion an almost physical impossibility. He felt like an 
empty box, strained to the breaking point by external 
things, in danger of collapsing at any moment. At 
night as he gazed toward the stars, he almost imagined 
that he could extend his hand and pick them out of 
the sky much as one might pick blue-white flowers in 
a fragrant garden. The sky was so intensely clear, it 
was breath-taking. It almost made him gasp. Though 
possibly the rarefied air may have made him gasp in 
any case. He had arrived at the City quite by chance 
during an exploring expedition in Northern India. 
He had intended remaining in the weird little town 
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THE WIND THAT TRAMPS THE WORLD 

only for a single day, and yet somehow he could not 
bring himself to leave it. There was a wild attraction 
about the bleak town which he could not define. 

For the most part the inhabitants of the City were 
as poor as church-mice, poorer in truth, for they had 
only the roughest type of mud-thatched huts wherein 
to live. By occupation they were shepherds. They 
watched over thin and sickly flocks of sheep and goats 
that scraped out a meagre existence from the barren, 
half-frozen soil. They were filthy-looking individuals, 
illiterate, stolid, totally lacking in humor. They never 
bathed. In lieu thereof they smeared their entire bodies 
with grease. Water was scarce. They did not waste it, 
besides the grease had a tendency to keep them warm. 
It kept them odoriferous as well but to people unused 
to the sweet perfumes of which the inhabitants of the 
lands lying to the south were so fond, it did not matter. 
Among all the shepherds, Steppling could not find a 
single person who understood his language, nor did 
any of them seem to care. As long as they did not 
bother him, he did not bother them. Their visions 
were so limited they were unable to grasp anything 
beyond their usual scope. When they married, the bride 
married all the brothers of the family. Naturally in 
their connubial arrangements most of the brothers 
were diplomatic enough to be away much of the time. 

Steppling was charmed by the spirit of mystery that 
hovered over everything. He longed to get beneath the 
mask which each person seemed to wear. They seemed 
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totally lacking in personality, yet personality of some 
sort they must have. When they went into their huts 
did they just pass into blackness like candles blown 
out? Did they have any home life at all? He doubted 
it. Were their affections, hopes, desires, loves, all 
blunted? Did they ever read? It was like being in a 
dead city. No one approached him. No one talked to 
him. He seldom heard a human voice for the voices 
of the people were usually drowned by the frightful 
screeching of the wind through the mountain passes. 
Fortunately he had sufficient food with him to last him 
another month. When that was gone he intended to 
endeavor to buy food from the natives. When he 
bought food in what currency could he pay for it? 
English currency would be of little use among these 
savage hillsmen. He was outside British domains. The 
people did not value money. What they gloated over 
was food. Money was a rather questionable commod¬ 
ity. Although illiterate and dull they were able to ap¬ 
preciate how fundamentally useless gold is after all. 

Each day he roamed for hours about the wind swept 
mountain passes. He climbed to lofty pinnacles almost 
as sharp as needles. Sometimes he rambled over a 
table of rock so vast that the greatest giants of legend 
might have sat down comfortably around it without 
bumping elbows. Not infrequently he even ventured 
to walk about the native haunts of the City, where 
sod-thatched huts were mute testimony of the poverty 
of the people. But the inhabitants looked at him hos- 
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tilely as he passed. They were not pleased with his 
manner. They did not like to be the pivots of his scru¬ 
tiny. He did not mind their attitude. He had traveled 
much. He was used to eccentricities. And yet he felt ill 
at ease. Such walks were not enjoyable. 

Nevertheless one day he walked farther than usual. 
The City was small. At last the houses grew less fre¬ 
quent until finally he arrived at the country beyond. 
Even then he did not stop until he reached a long 
low house, Chinese in style. In the center was what 
seemed to be a tall pagoda whose colorful facade was 
at strange variance with the drab little city through 
which he had just passed. Before the doorway of the 
house sat an old Chinaman. He was so old, shrivelled 
and shrunken, and his face was so criss-crossed with 
lines he appeared almost like a mummy. Age seemed 
to have turned him to stone. He sat without blinking. 
His parchment-like skin was as brown as tanned 
leather. On his chin was a wisp of a beard which eddied 
fantastically about in the sun. His lips were compressed 
into a thin line. His eyes looked dully out from half- 
closed lids. His slant brows would have made his face 
distinctive even if it had not been distinctive in any 
case. He was completely wrapped in a great cloak of 
a tantalizing color. It was blue, like the midnight sky 
yet sometimes as the light struck it it seemed to flame 
green. On his head was a square hat, small and black, 
although oblong would perhaps be more descriptive of 
it. It was like a great black ebony domino. 
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The old man sat and gazed before him. He seemed 
to be peering into the future, an old prognosticator 
crouching before his house. John Steppling stood and 
stared at the ancient figure. He was so small he re¬ 
sembled a child, a very old child with a wisp of a 
beard. 

Steppling was curious. Who was this ancient 
stranger, this man so different to all the other inhabi¬ 
tants of the desolate city? Nothing that he had be¬ 
held since crossing the mountain barriers had so com¬ 
pletely captivated his interest. “Perhaps,” he thought, 
“this man may understand English.” Despite his ex¬ 
treme age there was an undeniable air of culture about 
him. 

“I wonder,” said Steppling, “why they call this town 
the City of the Big Winds.” 

The old man did not stir. He seemed carved of stone. 

Steppling repeated the sentence. There was no re¬ 
sponse. Then he repeated it again in a louder voice. 

Finally the old man turned. He shook his shoulders 
in a peculiar manner as though trying to escape from 
his reveries, from the visions which his imagination 
had conjured up for him. 

“What do you wish?” he asked finally in quaintly 
accented though perfectly pronounced English. 

Steppling was nonplussed. He did not know what to 
answer. He was surprised that the old Chinaman 
understood English. So long had it been since he had 
conversed with anyone, the question was rather a 
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shock to him. But at last he succeeded in getting his 
cosmos readjusted. 

“If I am not presuming,” he said, “I should like to 
know what you are gazing at so intently.” 

The old man’s eyes were like slits. They gleamed in 
his rough brown face as though they were lighted 
lamps. 

“Looking?” he repeated slowly. “Looking? I was 
not looking. I was listening to the ceaseless voices of 
the wind. Most men of earth who believe their sense of 
hearing is very acute are in reality stone-deaf. To listen 
truly, is a fine art. Anyone can hear a mountain fall 
but only a genius can hear the music of a flower un¬ 
folding in the sun, a flower fringed with nectar-cooled 
dew.” 

He paused for a moment and gazed off toward the 
jagged, knife-edged cliffs. But presently he spoke again. 

“I am Hi Ling,” he said. “To my house you are 
welcome. No human soul dwells with me. And yet 
there are other voices besides my own constantly echo¬ 
ing through my house for every night I open my win¬ 
dows so that all the great winds can blow through. 
They are whispering, forever they are whispering. 
Can you not stay with me awhile?” 

“Nothing would give me greater pleasure,” replied 
Steppling quickly and he felt as though he could howl 
with glee. But he was careful to hide the intensity of 
his jubilant spirits. 

It was with a feeling of keen elation therefore that 
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tting I jj C followed the old Chinaman who now arose and en¬ 
tered the house, if house it could be called, for it was 
i liter a huge ambling affair of mystery and shadows. To¬ 
gether they groped their way through multitudinous 
amedr rooms, silent, weird vast through which scarcely even 
lights the faintest suggestion of daylight penetrated. 

“I keep my house forever dark and shadowy,” ex- 
3 I * plained Hi Ling, “in order that it may always be in 
oices c harmony with life.” 

sense c “You think, then,” said Steppling, “that life is clothed 
'ofe in shadows.” 

ain f* “I do indeed,” was the quick response. “The shadows 
ver u:- of earth quite outweigh the pleasures. Over almost 
-cook everyone there is a shadow constantly hanging.” 

As he spoke they emerged into a great room which 
ird ds somehow suggested a shrine to Steppling. The air was 
agair fragrant with the pungent perfumes of the East, pre- 
>u jk eminent among which was the incense of aloes-wood 
id y« and musk. In the center of a slightly raised black plat- 
echo- form there stood a jade green vase. In the vase was a 

’ffifr single branch, withered and old, a branch whose 
ougk shrivelled appearance somehow suggested the gaunt 
:rif face of Hi Ling. The flower if flower there had been 
had long since fallen from it. Above the vase hung a 
plied soft-toned yellow lantern, as round and coolly brilliant 
io«’ as an autumn moon, first rising above a range of blue- 
y oi mist-crested hills. 

Hi Ling prostrated himself flat on his face before the 
tha! altar. He chanted some jumbled garish Chinese verses 
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in a sad monotone. For perhaps ten minutes or it might 
have been longer, he remained thus. Then he rose to 
his feet. Without a word he walked across the room. 
He threw open a great heavily draped window. Then 
he did the same to a window on the other side of the 
room. 

Instantly pandemonium broke loose. It was as 
though all the winds of earth had congregated outside 
that window and now came crashing through. They 
shrieked and laughed in a thousand fantastic tongues. 
It was frightful because it was so intense, so unre¬ 
strained. Sometimes Steppling imagined he detected 
a low moan in the wind, almost a sob, but at once 
it was drowned by the awful fiendish laughter. 

The wind came crashing madly through as though 
it would wreck the very building. It caught up the 
fragrant perfume from the musk-scented air and bore 
it off into measureless distances. The yellow moon- 
lantern swayed back and forth as ceaselessly as a pen¬ 
dulum. Only the jade vase remained stationary. The 
entire building shuddered but still the vase did not 
move. 

Steppling gripped Hi Ling’s arm. “What does it 
mean?” he cried. He pitched his voice to the highest 
key possible and even then it seemed as weak as a 
whisper. “Is it a tornado, a cyclone?” 

Hi Ling shook his head. His ghastly brown face 
looked more like that of a mummy than ever. 
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“Listen intently,” he said, “can you not hear voices 
in the wind?” 

How long the havoc continued Steppling did not 
know. At that moment time had lost its importance. 
Something supernatural seemed to have clutched them 
up in its grip. Steppling felt numb, powerless, almost 
without the power to move. At last Hi Ling walked 
across the room and closed the windows. He had 
to fight until he was practically exhausted to get the 
mad wind out again. But at last the windows were 
tightly barred. And peace seemed to sweep down over 
the room like a caress. The yellow lantern ceased its 
swaying. The pungent perfume bloomed forth again. 

That night John Steppling sat down to the simplest 
meal he had ever partaken of in his life. It was simply 
rice cakes and tea. The rice cakes were as crisp as moun¬ 
tain air and the tea was pungent as it was delicious. 
They ate in a room lit only by a single lamp which 
spluttered feebly as though protesting against the limit¬ 
less darkness which enveloped the house like a shroud. 

After the meal was finished, the old man produced 
several pipes. They were very black and ominously 
small. Into the bowl of each, Hi Ling rolled a black 
gummy pellet which he had shaped in the palms of 
his hand. 

He held out one to John Steppling. “Smoke?” he 
said curtly. 

But Steppling refused the proffered pipe. 

“I would prefer to hear you talk ?” he said. 
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“Why do you not listen to the myriads of voices in 
the wind ?” asked Hi Ling drowsily. 

“Because my ear is not tuned to catch the sound.” 

“You do not try. If you really listened, you could 
hear.” 

“I would rather hear your voice.” 

“That is foolish,” declared Hi Ling. “No human voice 
is as softly alluring as the voices one sometimes dis¬ 
covers in the wind.” 

“Nevertheless,” repeated Steppling stubbornly, “I 
would rather hear you talk.” 

Hi Ling shrugged his shoulders. He could not under¬ 
stand how anyone should prefer the natural voice to 
magic. 

“What do you wish me to say?” he asked finally. 

“Tell me the story of your life,” replied John Step¬ 
pling bluntly, “the story of the jade vase and the 
moon lantern.” 

Hi Ling hesitated. “I have never told that to a living 
soul,” he said slowly. 

“Nevertheless, you must tell it to me.” 

“You would only smile,” said Hi Ling. “You would 
hold my story up to ridicule, and if you did I would 
kill you. I should hate to do that. Never in my life 
has the blood of any animal been upon my hand.” 

“Scarcely a compliment,” drawled Steppling, “to call 
Ime an animal.” He was not angry. He merely made the 
comment to draw on conversation. 

“I meant no offense,” Hi Ling hastened to assure 
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him. “Although I spoke the truth for surely if you are 
neither a fish nor a fowl you must be an animal.” 

“You are right,” agreed Steppling. “I agree with you 
on every point. Therefore I think it but fitting for you 
to tell me your story.” 

Again Hi Ling hesitated. But finally he acquiesced. 

“Years ago,” he began, “I lived in Southern China. 
I was very wealthy. My ancestors had all contributed 
their share to the measure of my holdings. By profes¬ 
sion I was a horticulturist. Even though forty years 
have passed the glory of my garden is still recounted 
throughout Southern China in innumerable little 
quaint tales of fantasy which have almost become 
legends. I raised all sorts of flowers but I specialized 
in jasmine, eglantine and wistaria blossoms. Particu¬ 
larly the last. I had a passion for the flowers as great as 
that of any renowned Sultan for the veiled ladies of 
his harem. So intent was I on the contemplation of my 
flowers I seldom left the garden. Sometimes I did not 
even return to my house to sleep. Instead I reclined 
in a charming grove at the back of my buildings 
where I could hear the tinkle of a tiny rivulet and 
where hundreds of gorgeous flowers breathed onto 
the air a perfume that made me drowsy, that caressed 
me to sleep, all care and worry forgotten. To me 
that garden was filled with countless soft-sweet voices. 
Flowers talk or rather perhaps it would be more de¬ 
scriptive to say, they sing, but it is given to few people 
of earth to hear their wondrous melodies. Of this few 
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I was one. Day by day I studied the language of 
flowers. I became a hermit. As time went on I never 
left my garden. All else was forgotten in the contem¬ 
plation of gorgeous orchids, sweet-scented jasmine 
and seductive eglantine. I forsook human life for floral, 
and in my renouncing I gained much. In my garden 
there grew a single fragile flower, orchid-like in glory, 
but of a species quite different to any I had ever 
chanced upon before. It was of the soft warm color 
of a tea rose with a tint of carmine, faintly suggested 
in the petals which were as velvet soft as the cheek of 
any maiden. By the hour I used to sit and listen to 
the sweet singing of that perfect flower. It was unlike 
any sound ever heard by man. The tinkle of a fairy 
bell would almost seem harsh by comparison. Is it 
any wonder then that I fell in love with that flower ? 
The wonder is that the flower seemed equally enamored 
of me. It glowed more beauteously as I approached it. 
It swayed toward me. As I put down my head to 
breathe of the exotic fragrance it gently caressed my 
lips and the caress was softer than the kiss of the love¬ 
liest woman. In time I grew to call the flower, ‘Dawn- 
Girl.’ I idolized it. No lover of romance was more 
enraptured by his dear one than I. That garden be¬ 
came for me a sacred place. Great peace stole into 
my heart. The miracle of love had been performed 
anew. Like night and day it goes on endlessly. When 
love dies out on earth then will the sun grow cold. 

“I was supremely happy, but my happiness was not 
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to last. Into my life there came a shadow as come it 
does into the life of every man. ‘The Wind that Tramps 
the World’ chanced to blow through the garden. He 
beheld the exquisite beauty of ‘Dawn-Girl’ and paused. 
For the first time in years he was subdued and silent. 
He had tramped through every country and clime of 
the world, over every mountain and every sea. He 
had beheld the grandeur of Greece and Rome and all 
the other fabulous cities. But never had he chanced 
upon any sight comparable to that of ‘Dawn-Girl’ for 
loveliness. From that day forth he wooed her ardu¬ 
ously. Each night he came to the garden, singing love 
lyrics of fervid intensity. He brought her all the rar¬ 
est perfumes and tapestries of dazzling sunlight which 
he tossed on the ground before her. He even impreg¬ 
nated the cool night dew with all the famed perfumes 
of earth so that as it fell upon her it would be more 
enticing than even the sun-glare. But it availed him not. 
She cared not at all for his gifts, continuing to bend 
toward me as of yore. This greatly incensed ‘The Wind 
that Tramped the World.’ He who had wrecked cities, 
had levelled trees and stately palaces, now was im¬ 
potent before this lovely girl-flower. His anger was 
frightful. He roared about the city so ferociously that 
the people fled to their homes in fear, dreading the 
force of the tropical storm which they imagined was 
about to engulf them. The great Wind planned ven¬ 
geance. One night while I slept, he whisked ‘Dawn- 
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Girl’ from her branch and with a shriek of joy, he 
sped off on his endless tramp which never ends. 

“In the morning I awakened with an unaccountable 
fear clutching my heart. As usual I had slept in the 
grove. I jumped to my feet and rushed toward the 
bush where ‘Dawn-Girl’ dwelt but it was empty. And 
my heart, my life was empty also. The shadow of doom 
had descended upon me. For three days I wept in the 
garden. And all my flower friends closed their glorious 
petals in sympathy. The entire garden wept. It was a 
place of mourning. Some of the flowers even died of 
grief. 

“On the morning of the fourth day I went with 
heavy step to the house of an old Hindu philosopher 
who had lived for a hundred and forty years. He was 
known to be the oldest living man in the world and 
also the wisest. He listened to my story. When I had 
finished he told me to come to this city in the Hima¬ 
layas where all the great winds congregate. Here comes 
every wind of importance at some time or other. To 
this place he declared must some day come The Wind 
that Tramps the World.’ When it does, he suggested 
that I steal ‘Dawn-Girl’ from the Wind even as the 
Wind had stolen ‘Dawn-Girl’ from me. So I sold my 
garden although it tore my soul to do so, and came 
up here to ‘The City of the Big Winds.’ I had this 
huge house built. It cost a vast sum of money. All the 
wood and material it contains had to be laboriously 
carried over the winding mountain passes that divide 
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this country from India. I had two great windows built 
in the room of ‘The fade Vase.’ When these windows 
are flung open all the winds come crashing through. 
I have been here for thirty years, thirty years have I 
failed, and even so I have not lost courage. There is 
always tomorrow and tomorrow rolling on endlessly. 
Some day The Wind that Tramps the World’ will 
come and when he does I shall be ready for him.” 

Thus the old Chinaman ended his story and Step- 
pling did not comment upon it. There seemed nothing 
to say. Words at best are rather futile. He was sur¬ 
prised at the story but then he had traveled much in 
the world and much had he heard that surprised him. 
It set many unanswerable queries to floating in his 
mind. Was Hi Ling sane? For that matter was he 
sane himself? 

All through that night he sat at the door of the 
house of Hi Ling. He could not sleep. His brain was 
a cauldron of seething fantastic thoughts. He was on 
the roof of the world. Much could he see that was 
invisible to the millions of people down in the Valleys 
of Earth. The sky was as brilliant as a diamond- 
studded crown. It bore down upon him, crushing him 
beneath the weight of its splendor. He was breathing 
hard. The air was so rarefied that even in the night 
he could see for miles about him. From the jagged 
mountain peaks came the constant din and babble of 
the winds. On up they came from the Valleys on a 
constant trail that is nobody knows how old. 
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During the days that followed John Steppling felt 
as though he were living in a dream. The house, the 
moon-lantern, Hi Ling all seemed but wraiths in a 
rather pleasant sleep. Hi Ling had not insisted on his 
staying, though he took his continued presence as a 
matter of course. Every night before they supped, Hi 
Ling opened the massive windows of the room of ‘The 
Jade Vase’ and the Winds came tumbling through. 
Night after night the self-same happenings were re¬ 
peated and yet they never seemed to grow monoton¬ 
ous. Hi Ling endeavored to teach him the art of lis¬ 
tening, but his efforts were in vain. 

One night as Hi Ling opened the windows the 
blast that drove in was so intense that it shook the 
house as though it had been on rockers. It bellowed 
and roared like a lion with a thorn in its foot. It 
seemed wild. By comparison the other winds which 
had drifted through seemed to possess much culture. 
The moon-lantern swayed perilously. 

Hi Ling seized Steppling’s arm. His face was more 
cadaverous and drawn than ever. His fingers bit into 
the flesh like talons. 

“It is the Wind!” he muttered hoarsely. 

How can one describe the events that followed ? Hi 
Ling seemed to have gone stark raving mad. He 
pranced about the room as agilely as an ape in a jungle 
swamp. His mouth was drawn back until his decayed 
yellow teeth showed like fangs. All the while he 
chanted a wild weird refrain which occasionally rose 
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above the howling of ‘The Wind that Tramps the 
World.’ Involuntarily John Steppling stepped back into 
the shadows of the farthest corner of the room. He 
shivered. He was gripped by a crushing, an unexplain¬ 
able fear, which he could not shake from him. He 
knew that events of great portent in the life of Hi 
Ling were about to happen. For thirty years or was it 
longer, Hi Ling had waited for this moment. 

Fascinated Steppling watched the actions of the old 
Chinaman. At times he gyrated about like a whirling 
dervish of India. Sometimes he sprang into the air as 
though clutching for the moon-lantern. And all the 
time he drooled at the mouth. Froth foamed horribly 
in the corners of his lips. 

As the actions of Hi Ling grew more fanatical, the 
intensity of the wind increased. It struck against the 
ears like something solid so great was the shock. And 
all the time Steppling listened, listened more intensely 
than he had ever listened before. And eventually he 
thought he heard the sound of singing, in a voice 
sweet-low and sadder than the autumn breeze through 
the tree-tops. He strained every effort. His heart even 
slowed down to catch the melody so superb was its 
beauty. At first he imagined that his ears were at 
fault, that the beautiful notes existed only in his sub¬ 
conscious mind, but even as the thought occurred to 
him, he banished it. A sound so beautiful could not 
be buried in his subconsciousness, for never in his life 
had he heard music of such haunting beauty. The sub- 
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conscious mind contains only impressions which have 
passed at some time or other through one’s conscious¬ 
ness. At that moment he became almost as mad as 
Hi Ling. He knew that he had heard the voice of 
‘Dawn-Girl’ and he did not wonder that Hi Ling had 
renounced all else in the world for love of her. For 
a while longer the singing continued, then it ceased. 
It ended on a final beautiful note that seemed almost a 
moan. With a start, Steppling came back to reality. 
The room was now in total darkness. The moon- 
lantern had been ruthlessly torn from its hanging and 
as it fell it had spluttered out. Now the fury of the 
Wind increased, if increase it could. Occasionally Hi 
Ling uttered a cry of excitement, of anger or delight. 
And the Wind roared back in a tremendous voice 
which Steppling construed as a threat. How long the 
fight continued, John Steppling could not tell. He 
crouched in his corner as nervous as a new-born kitten 
that is snatched from its mother. 

Sunrise came at last. As it did so the Wind passed 
out of the window to return no more. As the first 
shafts of the sun cut over the jagged mountain peaks 
and crept into the room, John Steppling gazed cau¬ 
tiously about him. Hi Ling lay prone on the floor be¬ 
fore the altar. At once Steppling rushed to his side. 
He turned the limp body over, but it was useless. He 
could do nothing. The chest had been completely stove 
in. Hi Ling had collapsed even as an old frail house 
might collapse in a cyclone. For a moment Steppling 
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gazed down upon the face but it was no longer old 
and lined with age. It was the face of a youth. There 
was a bit of warm red color in the cheeks and the 
lips were smiling. Steppling gazed slowly toward the 
jade vase. The withered branch was withered no 
longer. Life had come to it again for on the branch 
was a flower of the soft warm color of a tea rose but 
unlike any flower he had ever known before. The 
fragrant cool petals were as velvet soft as the cheek of 
any maiden. Again John Steppling turned to Hi Ling 
and he was not surprised that even in death he looked 
young. For youth had come to him in the return of 
‘Dawn-Girl.’ Old age at best is mainly a matter of 
attitude. 

An hour later John Steppling left the long ambling 
old house. But before he went he again lighted the 
moon-lantern and placed the lovely flower on the 
breast of Hi Ling. Even as he left he heard the sound 
of singing and the notes were joyous and wonder¬ 
fully sweet. 
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Tsang Kee Foo was an artist in porcelain. His house 
in Kingtehchen, the Porcelain Capital of China was 
filled with exquisite specimens of porcelain art that 
no museum could surpass. The family of Tsang Kee 
Foo had all been potters dating back for almost a 
thousand years. Somewhere a book is written on the 
lineage of this renowned artist though trace of it has 
been lost. Perhaps some day it will be located and 
much data about this ancient family will be given to 
the world. 

Tsang Kee Foo was tall and slim and round- 
shouldered from constandy stooping over his wheel. 
His face, colorless and bleached, looked as though it 
had been dried by the furnaces that baked his delicate 
porcelains. He was superbly well-educated, a profound 
linguist and efficient in all the supreme literatures of 
the world. One of his ambitions was to translate the 
musings of Long Chik, the poet into pottery. For each 
quatrain a vase, an urn or a traced-bowl. He believed in 
the possibility of his desire since all arts are inter¬ 
changeable. It was his knowledge of quaint tales and 
folklore that gave Tsang Kee Foo his charming per¬ 
sonality. What mattered that he was cold and ruth- 
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less, that he could pass starving children on the streets 
without as much as a glance, or that he permitted his 
own sister to die of want simply because once in her 
youth she had criticized his handiwork? The face of 
Tsang Kee Foo was a mask, a smiling mask, and few 
there were who knew the mind that lived behind it. 

He was successful, rich, an artist. It was enough. 

Now as he sat at the door of his house he felt great 
contentment. He was snatching a moment’s rest for 
his family from the ceaseless toil that had gone on for 
almost a thousand years. Listlessly he watched the 
coolies trotting past laden down with porcelain-ware 
which they were taking to the furnaces to be baked. 
Not many factories in Kingtehchen could boast fur¬ 
naces. For most of the pottery was made in the homes 
of the people. Almost every house was a factory. And 
even tiny children were skilled in the ceramic art. 
But Tsang Kee Foo was rich. He had his own furnaces 
for baking. Life was very good. 

In this he eclipsed Lu Chau, his greatest rival. Lu 
Chau was equally as skillful but he did not own his 
own furnace. Tsang Kee Foo hated Lu Chau though 
he always greeted him with a smile and welcomed him 
to his home. In cordiality he treated him as a brother. 
Yet deep within him was buried a burning hatred, a 
hatred that burned as surely as the pine-wood in his 
furnaces. For one thing Lu Chau was handsome. He 
was possessed of a beauty that made all women his 
slaves. They looked up into his black almond eyes, 
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into his face which was like a full moon, and listened 
to the flattery that dripped ever from his lips and at 
once they were lost in a surging sea of desire. Lu 
Chau’s attraction for women was as famous as his fine 
porcelains. In ordinary circumstances Tsang Kee Foo 
would not have cared for the talk which Lu Chau 
caused, were it not that Lu Chau was infatuated with 
the lovely Mei-Mei, a China girl as gorgeous as any 
bit of porcelain. 

That poet of old must have been thinking of Mei- 
Mei when he wrote: 

“Her voice makes perfume when she speaks, 

Her breath is music faint and low.” 

The lovely Mei-Mei was a product of porcelain even 
as were Tsang Kee Foo and Lu Chau. The very founda¬ 
tion of her family, of her house, was built on porce¬ 
lain. But she paid no attention whatever to the model¬ 
ing of cups and vases. Her concern was solely with the 
painting of them. Most of her vases were decorated 
with Yunnan blue and yellow, though other colors 
also were used upon occasion. Mei-Mei ground all her 
own colors from rock crystals, arsenic, copper, lead 
and pewter. No colorist was ever more adept than 
she. Her creations were justly famous. It was said that 
she infused her personality into her creations. Each bit 
of pottery reflected her mood. When she was melan¬ 
choly, so was the jar. When love, desire or laughter 
enveloped her it found reflection in her work. Whether 
all the quaint tales that were recounted about her were 
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true or not they served to emphasize her popularity. 
If all the great artists of China were put down, the 
name of Mei-Mei would have to be among them. 

With all her colors she was satisfied, with the sole 
exception of pink. The pale pink color which she de¬ 
sired was hard to locate. There were many types of 
red but not the elusive pink for which she had sought 
in vain for years. 

Lu Chau wooed her with vast enthusiasm. He was 
always smiling. 

“Forever I will stand guard over you,” he declared, 
“like an old gingko tree if you will but pause to listen 
to my voice. Marry me and I will fashion wondrous 
pottery for you to paint.” 

Tsang Kee Foo was equally as vehement in his woo¬ 
ing. He quoted to her all the love songs of the poets. 
He brought flowers to her of rare elegance. 

“When we are wed,” he declared, “life thereafter 
will be but one superb poem of loveliness. Greater than 
Kutani-ware is the porcelain of Mei-Mei and greater 
than the love of any other is my love for you. It is 
like an endless lyric poem, or a brook that flows on 
forever through the ages. When the sun ceases to rise 
yellow over China, then only will fade my devotion.” 

Mei-Mei smiled. She sang softly to herself as she 
worked at her art. She was decorating a vase with ivory- 
white and mirror-black. Close beside her was one of 
great beauty in celadon. 

“Who first brings to me the secret of the pale pink 
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color that I crave,” she murmured, “to him will I sur¬ 
render and to none other. Marriage at best is a sub¬ 
jection of womanhood and I can only submit to it if my 
reward does justify. Love is a poem but poems can be 
repeated to many people. My love is a color, pale pink 
like the blush of the morning, pink like the cheek of 
a happy woman, pink like the sky when day is dying. 
Your reward will be great if you win me; mine must 
be great by proportion.” 

Tsang Kee Foo returned to his house. He locked 
himself in his workroom for days seeking the secret 
of that wondrous color. His enthusiasm was great but 
no greater than that of Lu Chau even though Lu Chau 
was not so adept at concentration. While pining for 
the wondrous Mei-Mei he was not blind to the charms 
of other women. He studied profoundly but his amours 
were in like proportion. 

Frequently he stopped at the home of Tsang Kee 
Foo. He was extremely polite, but the essence of polite¬ 
ness he affected did not dull the edge of his cynicism. 
He angered Tsang Kee Foo to an acute degree by 
assuming that in the end he himself would win the 
prize. All women were as flowers that bent to every 
breeze and the love of Lu Chau was as subtle as wind 
sighing through willows. 

He walked about the rooms of Tsang Kee Foo, 
fingering his porcelains, eulogizing their perfection 
and beauty. Occasionally he drew attention to a slight 
defect in one. At other times he was loud in his 
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praise. But the porcelains he praised, were always the 
ones Tsang Kee Foo had not wrought, while those in 
which he detected defects were always the works of 
his friend. 

This goaded Tsang Kee Foo to great fury, but there 
was nothing in his bland expression that reflected his 
inward turbulence. He knew that he was a far better 
artist than Lu Chau, except in one thing—the frailties 
of women. 

“Women,” reflected Lu Chau, “are much like porce¬ 
lain ; a single flaw and they are worthless.” 

He was perfectly complacent. He was handsome and 
he knew it. China girls loved to gaze upon his moon¬ 
like face. His kisses were valued. In love, he was su¬ 
preme. The ceramic art was only secondary. Every 
other art was subordinate to love. Some day he would 
marry Mei-Mei. The future was pleasant to contem¬ 
plate. Not for a moment did he question his ultimate 
success. Lu Chau did not fail in love. 

It enervated his spirits to talk to Tsang Kee Foo. He 
was a rival to be derided, not to be feared. What 
woman could fail to chose Lu Chau, given the choice 
between them? 

He handled the cups, the bowls and the vases care¬ 
fully. Tsang Kee Foo was an artist, a ceramic-artist, 
not a love-artist. He was eloquent, his words were 
honeyed but his face was like a bleached dried lime. 

Meanwhile Tsang Kee Foo sat and gazed up toward 
the lantern above his head. He made no rejoinder to 
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Lu Chau’s witticisms except an occasional grunt. He 
reclined seemingly at ease upon a divan. But there 
was no rest in his mind. He could be patient. Ulti¬ 
mately his time would come. 

The baking furnaces of Tsang Kee Foo were in a 
separate house at the foot of his garden. There all the 
splendid potteries that had brought renown to him 
were baked. It was one of the few private furnaces in 
Kingtehchen. Even Lu Chau with all his swagger had 
no furnace. He was forced to send his wares through 
the crowded streets with all the other throngs of pot¬ 
ters. Lu Chau was handsome, successful with women 
but he had no bake ovens. He was simply one of the 
common herd. Tsang Kee Foo smiled. There was 
more provocation for mirth in the thought than in 
any of the witticisms of Lu Chau. 

“Now we are rivals,” mused Tsang Kee Foo. “Per¬ 
haps one of us will attain to the hand of Mei-Mei. 
And because I wish to put no obstacle in your way 
I offer to you the privilege of using my bake-ovens for 
your experiments. Let us be rivals but not enemies. 
If it comes to pass that you discover the pale pink 
color before I do, then will I bow my head and pray 
to the spirits and the dragons to bestow happiness upon 
you and to guard your footsteps well.” 

Lu Chau was surprised. He arched his eyebrows. 
“You speak in a manner befitting a great artist,” he 
commented, “and I will accept your kind offer. It 
would indeed be a crime to refuse a suggestion coming 
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from a heart so overflowing with bounty. Let me then 
be less than the least coolie in your household. If I 
offend by being in your shop too often have me cast 
from your door.” 

Tsang Kee Foo smiled. He blinked his eyes as though 
the light were strong, the light, perhaps, of his own 
benevolence. 

“And now,” he said, “I will take you to the rear of 
my garden to inspect my furnaces. They are not per¬ 
fect, but they are adequate. Such as they are, I offer 
them to you.” 

Together they strolled out into the garden. 

The air struck their faces delightfully cool. The 
sun was a yellow maze. It poured down in golden 
splendor on the lilacs and peonies, on the pink olean¬ 
ders and lotuses that sweetened the air. About the 
walks were stately trees, Chinese ash and scented pine. 
The air was as fragrant as the spice-laden air of Cam¬ 
bodia. Beneath the trees several stone benches beck¬ 
oned one to loiter. It made incongruous the fact that 
at the foot of the garden were the furnaces of intense 
heat in which pottery was baked. The pine fires were 
never out. They continued onward as surely as the 
moon. In this same spot the family of Tsang Kee Foo 
had flourished for a thousand years, had clung tena¬ 
ciously to life through famine and flood, through pes¬ 
tilence and death. There was something admirable 
about it, something superb. 

Tsang Kee Foo opened the door of his shop and bade 
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Lu Chau enter. He was very polite, very formal. No 
race can match the Chinese in courtesy, no China¬ 
man could eclipse Tsang Kee Foo, poet and potter and 
lover of Mei-Mei. 

At one end of the shop was the great door that led 
to the bake ovens. Lu Chau walked close to it. His 
interest was sincere. Cupidity lighted up his eyes. He 
was to receive the use of these ovens free. 

Tsang Kee Foo opened the great door. The blast that 
came from the oven was like that of a swirling volcano. 

“I have a dozen vases baking within at the present 
time,” he said, “but there is room for very many more. 
Stand closer so that you can appreciate its capacity.” 

Lu Chau stepped forward that he might peer with 
greater intensity. As he did so Tsang Kee Foo caught 
him about the waist and pushed him into the oven. 
The shriek which Lu Chau emitted was drowned as 
the great iron door swung shut. 

Without haste or trepidation Tsang Kee Foo re¬ 
turned to his garden. The air was fragrant with lotuses. 
He plucked a carnation from a bush and touched 
it to his nostrils. Never he thought had the wistaria 
blossoms appeared to greater advantage. He seated 
himself upon a bench near a willow tree. His soul was 
filled with poetry. Quatrains like jewels were chasing 
themselves through his consciousness. He thought of 
the lovely Mei-Mei. When they were wed it would 
be an excellent triumph for the art of ceramics. What 
wondrous vases they would be able to create together. 
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He listlessly picked up a ripe pomegranate that had 
fallen to the ground. Love was as delicious as the 
seeds of that luscious fruit, sweeter than honey and 
almonds, or sandalwood and myrrh. 

Now Lu Chau would bother him no more. No 
longer would he be forced to bear the bite of his 
sarcasms, of his boastings, nor to listen to the quaint 
tales he told of amorous Chinese maidens who could 
not resist his allure. The future had taken on a rosy 
hue, somewhat akin to that pale pink color of Chinese 
porcelain for which Mei-Mei yearned. Until the moon 
rose that night he remained in his garden, until the 
soft flush of sunset had blended into the purpling folds 
of night. The scent of lotuses sweetened, the breeze 
intensified, the stars bloomed out like wondrous lan¬ 
terns hanging in the sky. The world was suffused in a 
riot of beauty. Tsang Kee Foo rose to his feet. He 
sang wildly in his ecstasy. He crooned love songs to 
the moon. 

Even unto dawn he remained in his garden. For his 
eyes there was no sleep. He wished simply to breathe 
in that perfume of joy forever. He refreshed his face 
by crushing it into a large wild rose on which the 
cool night dew was heavy. 

When the hour of noon approached he went to the 
• studio of Mei-Mei. He bowed low as he entered, ar¬ 
rayed in the costliest of his satin costumes. 

“Surely,” he cried, “I must be permanendy protected 
from hardship and danger by a Spirit Screen. Be- 
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loved am I of the gods, for in all this universe I am 
the one appointed to gain the love of Mei-Mei.” 

As he spoke he drew from his cloak a vase, ex¬ 
quisite in workmanship and of a soft pale pink color 
that surpassed in splendor the glory of dawn or the 
cheek of a lovely woman. Mei-Mei uttered a little 
cry as she seized the vase and fell upon her knees to 
more easily study its elusive color. Her eyes were of 
dazzling brightness and her heart beat with supreme 
excitement. It was that immortal hour for which she 
had waited years. 

Tsang Kee Foo stood beside her, as majestic as a 
gingko tree. He did not tell her that Lu Chau existed 
no longer, that his blood had colored the vase. He 
could not explain how the miracle had come to pass, 
nor did he try to. It was sufficient that the vase was 
pink. He had offered Lu Chau the use of his ovens. 
Lu Chau had rewarded him for his generosity. 

At last Mei-Mei rose to her feet. “It is the color,” 
she whispered, “nowhere else have I beheld it except in 
the necklace of peculiar workmanship which Lu Chau 
always wore about his neck. When he returns, I will 
marry you, even as my word was given. But I can¬ 
not do so until Lu Chau admits that I have kept faith. 
Lu Chau is a cultured gentleman. I know that he will 
accept defeat gracefully.” 
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Over the shadowy wall of the Chinese garden the 
moon rose like a golden lantern, bringing into sharp 
silhouette the fronds of the trees against the velvet 
sky. Like fireflies the stars flitted about in the blue 
glory. A soft breeze sighed lazily through the wil¬ 
lows laden with perfumes of pungent fragrance. 

Upon the high wall, little Lee Cheng perched and 
crooned to the moon. He sang tiny verses of his own 
inventing, odd little fragments that gave him pleasure 
and pleasure was all that he desired. 

Lee Cheng was very small and very young. Nobody 
knew his age nor anything about him. He lingered 
in the gorgeous garden of Woo Fung, the renowned 
philosopher who had discovered him wandering list¬ 
lessly in the narrow alleys of Canton and taken him 
to his lovely garden near the Pearl River. 

Woo Fung was a Jade Master whose fame had 
spread throughout the Empire. Rich merchants came 
from far and near to consult him about Jades or 
Nephrites which they imagined were different to all 
known specimens. He was an expert in this most de¬ 
lightful of gems, the only one that is pleasurable to 
the touch as well as to the sight. Only a poet can truly 
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appreciate the splendor of Jade, purple, green, gor¬ 
geous orange and yellow, black, white and mist-like 
gray. And Woo Fung was a poet. For each bit of 
Jade he carved he wrote a bit of verse and always as he 
worked, he sang; songs of willows, of shadowy hills 
and of spring. Once he made a gong of jade that 
tinkled when it was struck like music of Chinese 
Fairies or of the Sky People that roam about the Blue 
Highways among the wondrous clouds. The verse he 
fashioned for it was of extreme simplicity. 

“Whence comes the tinkle 
Of a Bell of Jade? 

From coral seas, 

From purple skies, 

From fluttering echoes 
Of laughing baby eyes? 

Whence goes the tinkle 
Of a Bell of Jade ? 

To silver clouds, 

To gorgeous flowers, 

To slant-eyed Manchu girls 
Or to summer showers?” 

Woo Fung was a great artist. He received inspira¬ 
tion from sky and sea and gardens and from the eyes 
of the beautiful Lady Shun Kao who was as slim as a 
woodland fairy. Her hair was black with the slightest 
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suggestion of blue in its texture, blue as the sky on a 
night in summer when the moon is sleeping. Her lips 
were sweet and soft, flower-like in texture, a pungent 
lovely red. Her eyes were green, glorious jade-green 
eyes that caressed with their glance. Her cheeks were 
white with just a suggestion of pink like the loveliest 
porcelain of Kingtehchen. Her garments were always 
of green or yellow, sometimes a blend of both. She was 
a wistful, charming dreamer and most of her dreams 
were about the Jade Master, Woo Fung. 

Her father, Mu Kao, was a collector of precious 
stones and objects of art. Hour after hour he mulled 
over his wondrous collections of emeralds and jade, 
amber and lapis lazuli. 

Among his splendid jades were several specimens 
of that rarest jade of all, ivory-white, of a mutton-fat 
appearance, besides several that resembled rare em¬ 
eralds to such a degree only an expert could differ¬ 
entiate between them. Mu Kao thought much of his 
gems but little of his graceful daughter who was by 
far the most perfect jewel in his household. 

Women had no place in his life. Men were fool¬ 
ish who wasted thought over them. Long Mei, his 
wife, was dead. He had merely married her to watch 
over his house, to take charge of the cooking and other 
domestic trifles. Such a marriage of convenience had 
given him plenty of time to meditate. He was an au¬ 
thority on Jade and it is therefore not remarkable that 
his path should have crossed that of the great Woo 
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Fung who was the greatest Jade Master throughout 
China despite his comparative youth and extremely 
boyish appearance. 

Countless were the hours the two spent together 
absorbed in the brilliance and glory of strange gems 
and also on the part of Woo Fung, in the loveliness 
of flower-like Shun Kao. Throughout China the posi¬ 
tion of woman is subjective. She never intrudes on her 
lord and master, on her father or her husband. But 
the house of Mu Kao was carelessly run. Shun Kao 
was permitted to roam about at will. He scarcely ever 
noticed her, nor did she intrude upon his meditations. 

Small wonder, then, that as Woo Fung sat in the 
Lacquer Room of the house of Mu Kao his mind 
should have drifted off to the purple Hills of Dream. 
A fragrant perfume permeated the air. Pungent lan¬ 
terns gleamed and glimmered. Shun Kao glided about 
like a gorgeous wonder-flower. Her lips were red like 
cherries. Her eyes shone in star-splendor. Her whole 
appearance spelled enticement, girl of witchery and 
wistfulness, girl of poetry and rich love. 

While Woo Fung and Shun Kao seldom if ever 
spoke to one another, he wooed her with his eyes and it 
seemed to him as though there were an echoing re¬ 
sponse in hers. Although they did not speak, their 
souls were in communion. The fragrance of love spread 
about them like a mist of azure, binding them together 
in intangible nets of loveliness. It made a genius of the 
Jade-carver poet, Woo Fung. From that moment on- 
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ward his verses held a finer lilt, a greater breadth of 
fancy for they were imbued with the sweet dreams of 
the Lady Shun Kao. After all love alone is the supreme 
emotion. No greater thing exists in all the world, 
greater than gold, more gorgeous than diamonds, 
more subtle than poppy fragrance and lighter than 
webs of gossamer. 

Woo Fung always carved his Jades before a window 
that opened into his garden through which essence 
of pine and sandalwood drifted and the breath of 
rich pungent spices. He was aware of the lure of 
exotic, subtle perfumes and with this in mind he had 
made his garden. All the sweet-breathed flowers grew 
there beneath grim gingko trees and tranquil willows. 
A tiny stream tinkled merrily through the center of 
the garden, laughing and gurgling over the stones 
that lay in its path. And above the stream, a charm¬ 
ing bridge loomed up like a crescent moon. The moon 
was a favorite subject in the carvings of the Jade of 
Woo Fung for the moon reminded him of Shun Kao. 
Her thin eyebrows were like the new moon’s crescent, 
rising in the east when the month is young. Her pale 
face was like the color of the moon on a frosty night in 
mid-winter. 

So the poet Woo Fung worked at his carvings and 
as he worked, a strange and beautiful dream grew in 
his heart. He dreamed of the day when he could build 
a cherry-roofed house for his lady, surrounded by 
orange-blossoms and pond-lotuses. They would be 
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married the month the almonds bloomed and the soft 
pink almond-blossoms would fall like snow about 
them. Each blossom would bring happiness. At night 
they would linger in the wondrous garden or glide 
about in a small boat on the Pearl River, a river bathed 
in moonlight, a river of enchantment and romance. 
Songs to her he would sing, songs of love and the 
moon, of love and adoration. 

So he carved his Jade and the dream grew and 
flourished until it was as much at home in that garden 
as he himself. It assumed a personality, a companion 
that urged him on to greater and greater effort. 

Then one day when he visited Mu Kao he found 
the old philosopher bending over a bit of white Jade, 
a tiny fragment of white Jade through which ran a 
streak of amethyst. It was unlike any specimen he had 
ever seen. Mu Kao was so absorbed in it that he 
scarcely noticed Woo Fung’s approach. When he looked 
up his face was colorless and his hand shook, so great 
was his emotion. 

“In a few days,” he said hoarsely, “this rare jewel 
will be mine. I am even now negotiating with Kung 
Chia for its possession. I am having difficulty because 
Kung Chia is very rich. His ships cover the Seven 
Seas. Gold would not be a lure to him but I believe in 
time the Jade will be mine. For I have offered him 
Shun Kao in exchange for it. After all what is the 
value of a girl compared to the loveliness of white 
Jade? The deal is almost made though Kung Chia is 
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a hard bargainer. He insists that my offer lacks suffi¬ 
ciency. He wishes me to throw in a vase of salmon 
Jade to even the balance. This I will not do. The vase 
is worth a fortune. It, too, is rare. Shun Kao he shall 
have but not the salmon vase. He loves women. He 
already has many concubines in his palace. I know ere 
long he will bow down to my wishes.” 

As Mu Kao spoke he turned again to the bit of 
snowy Jade before him. Without a word Woo Fung 
crept out of the house. As in a daze he wandered 
through the countless alleys of Canton. And some¬ 
where in the crooked lanes his little dream was lost. 

At last he returned to his garden. He was crushed. 
His beautiful lady was vanishing. She was to be sacri¬ 
ficed to a horrible old man in exchange for a bauble 
of Jade. Mu Kao was a gem-expert, yet he could not 
see that the finest jewel of all was being stolen from 
his house. For days Woo Fung did not eat, nor did 
he fashion any poems of gorgeous trinkets. The sheen 
of the wondrous moonlight had vanished from his 
garden. Only sadness and shadows remained, sadness 
and shadows and desolation. How long he remained in 
the abject depths of despondency he did not know nor 
did he care. The future was shrouded in gloom; the 
past was a well of sadness. The present was pain. He 
roamed about like a shadow, like the shell of a man 
with the soul burned out. How could he live without 
his lady? How could he live without his dream, the 
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dream which he had lost and which was more precious 
than life itself. 

Then one day a strange decision came to him. It 
was a semi-mad delusion but he yielded to it. He 
would journey once more into the winding crooked 
alleys, into the criss-cross snake-like alleys that wind 
interminably throughout the Chinese quarter of Can¬ 
ton. Perhaps somewhere in the noise and clamor of 
the alleys he would find his little lost dream again. 
It was almost as wild an idea as the search for a van¬ 
ished sunset or for the fragrance of a dead rose. Still 
it was better than remaining forever grieving in his 
garden. 

So he wandered out into the alleys and it so hap¬ 
pened that in the course of his quest he found little 
Lee Cheng who, too, was lost. Impulsively he took the 
little boy’s hand. He was a merry little fellow who 
laughed and chatted incessantly as he capered along 
beside him. He could give no reason for his presence 
in those alleys. He was just a little lost China-boy 
who had been wandering about for days sleeping in 
dark doorways or under deserted carts. From that 
moment on Woo Fung commenced to awaken from 
his despair. Life was sad but it was not yet done. 

Lee Cheng took up his residence in the house of 
Woo Fung as though he had dwelt there always. 
At night he loved to sit on the wall of the garden, 
crooning to the moon. The garden seemed to brighten 
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now that he had come. The gloom vanished. It floated 
away like the rose-tipped mists of morning. 

“Dreams are real, like sleep or quiet, 

Or like love or flower-perfume. 

Dreams ne’er die; they live forever. 

Forever live the dreams of summer. 

Winter comes but also summer. 

Winter dreams still live- in summer. 

Summer dreams last all through winter. 

Dreams ne’er die; they live forever.” 

As Lee Cheng sang, Woo Fung stood by the win¬ 
dow and listened. Never before had he known such 
peace as at that moment. And as he listened to the 
voice of the little singer, he realized that his dream 
had come back once more to his garden. Hope rose 
within his breast. He sat down at his bench and com¬ 
menced to carve a trinket of Jade and as he carved 
it seemed as though strange lights commenced to 
flicker throughout the bit of yellow Jade before him. 
It glowed and shone like a yellow diamond. It was the 
first time he had ever beheld Jade that glowed in the 
sunlight. In the garden, Lee Cheng still sang dreamily. 
What was the strange thing that was reflected in that 
bit of inanimate stone before him? It seemed to have 
life. Was it the song of Lee Cheng that had forced 
its way into the stone? Or was it love, the love which 
Woo Fung had for the Lady Shun Kao? 
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Feverishly he worked. Even until late into the night 
he carved by the lantern-glow. And all through the 
night as Woo Fung worked, Lee Cheng sat beneath 
the willows and sang. 

At the first suggestion of dawn the pendant was 
done. Nothing like it had ever been seen before in 
China, nor in all the world. Here was Jade that had 
light, that glistened and glowed. Here was Jade that 
had been carved of poetry, Jade that held song. Here 
was Jade that had been wrought of love. 

Without pausing even for a rice-cake or a pot of 
tea, Woo Fung set out for the home of Mu Kao. Early 
as was the hour the gem-merchant was up. He sat in 
the Lacquer Room of his house, studying his Jades 
and ambers. Woo Fung said not a word. He placed the 
newly carved Jade on the table before Mu Kao. Mu 
Kao gazed at the glowing glory of it and gasped. He 
sprang to his feet. He crooned to it. So great was his 
agitation he drooled at the lips. At that moment he 
was a pitiful thing to gaze upon, a strong man who 
was subservient to a bit of stone. For the moment 
everything in life was forgotten, even the white Jade 
of old Kung Chia. Everything was shadowed by his 
glowing stone which he clutched to him. 

“It must be mine!” he cried hoarsely. “What is your 
price ?” 

Woo Fung shrugged his shoulders. “Am I not as 
great as Kung Chia ?” he asked. “Is not my stone even 
grander and rarer than his?” 
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“You mean you want Shun Kao?” suggested the 
other craftily. 

Woo Fung plucked a red chrysanthemum from a 
vase and pressed it to his lips. “I might consider it,” 
he said slowly. 

“Take her, she is yours,” cried Mu Kao, “only let me 
keep this stone.” 

Even while they were speaking, Shim Kao entered 
the room. The room glowed more brightly at her ap¬ 
pearance. She was like a wondrous flower. Woo Fung 
looked at her and smiled. She lowered her eyes. He 
held out his arms. 

“Come,” he said simply. 

Without hesitation she came to him. After all dreams 
were as true as sleep or life. Little Lee Cheng was 
right. 

That very day Woo Fung took the lovely Lady to 
his garden. As they entered the Moon Gate, Lee Cheng 
was crouched on the wall softly singing: 

“I had a dream in azure 
A gorgeous purple dream. 

There was soft moonlight, 

The almond trees were blossoming, 

A faint breeze stirred the fragrant air. 

It was the Month of Almonds, 

Of young love, 

Of youth and happiness— 

For it was Spring.” 
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The house of Yuan Shi Kai in Canton was perhaps 
one of the quaintest, queerest houses that China has 
ever known. It stood surrounded by a great garden 
near the Pearl River. There was nothing distinctive 
about the garden. It was cultivated in the most sketchy 
manner. At times the coolies of Yuan Shi Kai worked 
impressively to make it beautiful. Other times there 
were when during the course of many moons it was 
utterly neglected. 

The house itself was even less imposing than the 
garden. It was built only one story above the ground, 
a gray and white house with a cherry-red roof. But 
below the ground it went many stories. Yuan Shi Kai 
believed that men should look to the earth for 
strength even as trees and flowers and vines wend their 
creeping roots through the lush warm soil. 

“Man was created from dust,” he meditated, “there¬ 
fore all strength comes from the dust.” 

In Canton little was known about Yuan Shi Kai. 
He was wealthy apparently for there were many men 
in his employ, yet of his actual business interests no 
one could find a trace. He was not a rice or tea mer¬ 
chant, nor was he a shopkeeper, nor did he deal in 
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fragile porcelain. The source of his income was a mys¬ 
tery though no more of a mystery than Yuan Shi Kai 
himself. 

In appearance he was a polished gentleman. Well- 
dressed, refined, courteous. His handsome yellow face 
always bore a bland, affable expression. He was a close 
friend to nobody. Nor were there any who num¬ 
bered him as an enemy. He was an enigma. He wan¬ 
dered but little throughout the crowded alleys of Can¬ 
ton. Content was he to remain sequestered in his 
peculiar house which burrowed into the ground like 
a great mole. 

It was at the tea-house of Wong Foo in one of the 
narrowest alleys of Canton that Ras Orla, the renowned 
explorer, first heard of the odd house of Yuan Shi 
Kai. Wong Foo told him of it in a casual way and 
Ras Orla was sufficiently acquainted with Chinese 
ways not to show too much interest. Nevertheless he 
decided that he would visit the Inverted House. For 
years he had roamed about the world. He had traveled 
much in Persia, in India, in Tibet and no country in¬ 
terested him as much as old China, China whose origin 
is lost in the mist of the ages, China from whence came 
banknotes, block-printing, the compass, gunpowder and 
porcelain. 

Ras Orla was not interested greatly in the things that 
interested most explorers. The source of a river, the 
height of a mountain-peak or the average rainfall in 
the Gobi Desert mattered little to him. His interest 
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was mostly with quaint houses, quaint treasures, 
quaint people. That is why reference to Yuan Shi 
Kai and his house aroused his enthusiasm. 

Through Wong Foo he contrived to get audience 
with Yuan Shi Kai. It was on a morning when the 
peach-blossoms were fragrant in the garden that Ras 
Orla arrived at the Inverted House. Yuan Shi Kai 
welcomed him royally. He ordered tea to be brought 
into the Lacquer Room in which he always received 
his guests. 

“You are welcome for as long as you care to grace 
my poor house with your presence,” he said cordially. 
“It pleases me that you cared sufficiently to turn from 
the road upon which you were walking to enter my 
humble gate.” 

Ras Orla accepted the cup which Yuan Shi Kai 
extended to him. It was as fragile as a lotus blossom. 
The tea was green. He lifted it slowly to his lips and 
slowly sipped the aromatic beverage. 

“Would I be presuming,” he murmured, “if I ex¬ 
pressed my appreciation of this superb beverage?” 

“Not in the slightest,” was the reply. “In fact I should 
be pleased to hear your opinion.” 

“It is like unto nothing I have ever tasted,” declared 
Ras Orla fervently. “What secret is hidden in this 
cup ?” 

Yuan Shi Kai smiled. He seemed well pleased. 

“I am gratified,” he said, “that you have derived 
pleasure from it. It is the same tea which my father’s 
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father learned to brew. He was a tea-master and you 
must know that a tea-master is the greatest of all ar¬ 
tists, greater than a painter, greater than an etcher, 
greater than a sculptor or a spinner of fine gold. Yet 
a tea-master may do any of these things. The fact that 
he is a tea-master refines his work. It makes it immortal. 
No tea-master would ever dream of setting to work 
at his craft without first being steeped in the aroma of 
tea. My father’s father was a poet. His songs are still 
echoed by yellow men throughout the length and 
breadth of China. Truly I am fortunate in being so 
nobly ancestored.” 

As he spoke he refilled the lotus-like cups. 

Ras Orla was entranced by his host’s conversation. 
Yuan Shi Kai was a man of rare education. He had 
traveled much for there were few subjects that Ras 
Orla could mention upon which he was not able to con¬ 
verse fluently. He spoke English perfectly, almost with¬ 
out the slightest trace of accent. He did not mention 
where he had learned to do so nor did Ras Orla ask 
him for he sensed that this was one of the questions 
which his host did not wish to answer. 

When naught but the dregs of the tea remained, 
Yuan Shi Kai rose to his feet. 

“Come,” said he, “I will show you through my 
house for I know that it is the house that has brought 
you here. There is scant credit due me for your pres¬ 
ence. But enough. I think you will not be disappointed. 
Usually a man lives in a house but in this case the 
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house lives in me. I have given it personality. I have 
given it life. It has been builded into the ground and 
it has taken root. The house of Yuan Shi Kai shall go 
on through the ages endlessly like an old banyan tree 
or a gnarled, knotted oak whose fibre is stronger than 
bars of iron.” 

He led the way out into the great hall and Ras 
Orla followed him. He was immensely impressed. His 
curiosity was at drum-pitch. The floors of the cor¬ 
ridors were carpeted in rich rugs, rugs as soft as the 
loam of a pine forest. The air was heavy with incense. 
Here and there about the halls were tables on which 
stood carved tigers and quaintly painted vases dis¬ 
posed with charming negligence. At intervals there 
were lanterns lighted, yellow and blue, green and rich 
purple. They preserved a wondrous color-harmony that 
never clashed. There were no windows in the winding 
halls, for Chinamen care little for fresh air. Given in 
its place warm fragrance, they are satisfied. 

At the end of one of the corridors was a wide stair¬ 
case. Down this Yuan Shi Kai led the way. The floor 
below was even more gorgeous than that above. At 
least the halls were. They were wider. The vases, the 
carved statues, the pearl inlaid tables, the fine tapes¬ 
tries were of greater value. Even the perfume on the 
air was slightly more exquisite. 

It would have been delightful to have lingered 
among the vases and tapestries but Yuan Shi Kai was 
impatient. He wished to keep on. So together they de- 
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scended another long flight of marble stairs to the 
floor below. Ras Orla gasped at the beauty of it. 
Everything was of a pungent glowing green, a brilliant 
green and yet there were no lanterns visible. The floor 
was lighted by hidden lamps. The soft glow was from 
reflection. The floor and ceiling were both of green, 
green that is the life of the floral world, a soft, restful 
green. For of all colors green is the most comforting. 

Throughout the halls there seemed to be a glowing 
greenish mist, a mist of color, a fog of loveliness. It 
was like being out in green pastures on a night in 
summer, a night heavy with dew and the droning of 
countless crickets. 

“This,” murmured Yuan Shi Kai, “is the floor of 
flowers, perhaps the loveliest in the house. Here are 
countless magnificent blossoms that grow without sun¬ 
light. Scientists are wrong who state that flowers get 
their color and perfume from the sun, rather it is the 
sun that derives its glory from the flowers. It sucks up 
beauty even as clouds suck up moisture from the 
ground. Here I will show you sweet jasmine, oleanders, 
wistaria, chrysanthemums and lotuses of a beauty so 
rare that you cannot credit their existence. The greatest 
thing in all the world is flower-life, greater than the 
life of birds or beasts or men for flowers have hearts 
and souls and the power to love. They speak and con¬ 
verse with one another. Their modes of speech arc 
sweet perfumes. Fragrance is the highest form of ex¬ 
pression.” 
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Yuan Shi Kai paused and gazed languidly about him 
at the beauty which his splendid mind had caused to 
materialize. But presently he continued speaking in 
the same soft tone. 

“Flowers,” he said, “are much like beautiful women. 
They can appreciate the wondrous things of life. They 
recoil at the horrible and grewsome. They are influ¬ 
enced by the surroundings in which they grow and are 
capable of deep affection for one another. Think not 
that I am wandering on the brink of madness for sci¬ 
entists have proven all of these things. In fact they 
have even witnessed the heart-beat of a flower. Bees 
are attracted to blue flowers and would never approach 
red roses, for they are color-blind where red is con¬ 
cerned, were it not for the exotic perfume breathed 
forth by the flower which acts on the bee like a drug, 
like a web that draws him to it against his will. Sci¬ 
ence is only in its infancy. It cannot be great until it 
recognizes and admits the spiritual in nature. Come I 
will show you flowers that are truly divine.” 

Thus speaking he led the way down that wondrous 
hall, though because of the green radiance it appeared 
to be a hall no longer. It lacked estimable dimensions, 
it seemed to go onward in limitless sway. Occasionally 
the brightness intensified and they came upon a lovely 
flower growing in that lush warm atmosphere. There 
were myriads of flowers, some species that Ras Orla 
had never seen before, besides which were many lovely 
blooms that are peculiar to China such as peonies, 
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lotuses and chrysanthemums. But it was the fragile 
orchids that enthralled Ras Orla most. Some were 
purple with black dots in the petals, others were lily- 
white, blue, gray and pink, startling in the vividness 
of their coloring. One gorgeous flower was bright yel¬ 
low, yellow as gold, yellow as the sun, yellow as the 
cheek of an exquisite China girl. It cast off a perfume 
of sheer enticement. Even the wondrous blue poppies 
could not compare with it in alluring fragrance. That 
hall was drenched in beauty, beauty that was as rich, 
soft, cool and fragrant as the morning dew. 

Yuan Shi Kai’s face was glowing. His eyes glittered 
and he staggered somewhat as he walked as though he 
were drunk from the essence and magnificence of the 
flowers. 

“Is there any sight of earth more dazzling than this ?” 
gasped Ras Orla. 

“Only one other,” replied Yuan Shi Kai gravely. 
“One other there is that sends even the glory of the 
orchids into eclipse. Come,” he ended abruptly, “come 
with me into the Jade Room and I will tell you a story 
which will perhaps amaze you. It will amaze you be¬ 
cause it is true. The real is always less believable than 
the imagined.” 

As he spoke he opened a hidden door which owing 
to the green maze Ras Orla had not even perceived. 
The next moment they were in a room of jewels, a 
room wherein were diamonds and pearls, sapphires, 
jades, tourmalines, amethysts, lapis lazuli and black 
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opals. They lay carelessly about on ebony tables as 
though they were of little value.” 

“The jades,” declared Yuan Shi Kai, “are by far the 
best in my collection, not because of their intrinsic 
value but because of the variance of the countless speci¬ 
mens. I have jadeites and nephrites in a hundred differ¬ 
ent tones of color. Here are snow-white jades and jades 
that are blacker than tropic night, jades with sepia and 
orange veins like unto marble, rare gray jades, and 
yellow-ochre jades, besides jades in sixty shades of 
green. I have green jades to match the leaves of every 
tree. Some are far more gorgeous than emeralds. Nor 
are jades the only things that I possess in profusion. 
Here are opals that contain more fire than the stars, 
opals that match the rainbow in the softness of their 
colors. However I did not bring you here to view my 
gems but for a far more important purpose. But come, 
let us rest as we talk.” 

As Ras Orla sank onto a divan, he breathed softly 
of the oddly perfumed air. 

“The breath of the flowers even penetrates unto 
here,” he mused. 

“That is not true,” replied Yuan Shi Kai slowly. 
“The fragrance that arrests your attention is the fra¬ 
grance of jewels. Do not smile at the term for I assure 
you the ancients were aware that jewels exhale a fra¬ 
grance as surely as flowers though in a far milder form. 
For centuries certain jewels have been described for 
certain ailments. Was there not a famous Egyptian who 
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caused pearls to be dissolved in the wine whereof she 
drank? Jewels that glow like diamonds make the 
wearer glow by reflection. It is an acknowledged fact 
that pearls are affected by the health of the person 
around whose neck they are clasped. It is a big subject 
and I have merely touched upon it. Sufficient it is to 
say that the fragrance in this room is caused entirely 
by jewels and much of it by my lovely collection of 
jades.” 

As he spoke he struck his hands together and a ser¬ 
vant entered carrying goblets as green as rock-moss. 

“This,” declared Yuan Shi Kai, “is a wine made en¬ 
tirely of the nectar of flowers. One glass is all that any 
man may drink. Two glasses might prove fatal. They 
would bring on a surge of ecstasy within him that 
would swamp his heart. Beyond two, no man could 
live.” 

Ras Orla sipped slowly of the cool soft liquid. It was 
sweeter than honey and as he drank it seemed that all 
the trivialities of life vanished, the gloomy, the melan¬ 
choly and the unhappy. He wanted to shout, to dance. 
To go out in the fields and laugh at the yellow moon, 
the yellow moon that was like a round disk of glowing 
amber. But he refrained from doing any of these 
things. Yuan Shi Kai had something to tell him, some¬ 
thing unusual or else he would not have brought him 
to the Jade Room of shimmering, dazzling jewels. 

“My house,” murmured Yuan Shi Kai, “is a dwelling 
place of much beauty but far more beautiful than any- 
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thing which you have yet beheld is the rare beauty 
of Liane, my gorgeous, perfect little flower-girl. I have 
watched her grow from infancy. I have tended and 
nurtured her as I have the rarest of my orchids. Never 
since childhood has she been out of the flower-realms 
which lie in the lower stories of my house. Her world 
has been a world of peonies and lotuses, of mimosa and 
oleanders, of cherry-blossoms and pink orchids. Noth¬ 
ing sordid has she ever heard. The flowers are her 
friends. She talks to them, understands their every wish. 
Her existence is one of complete happiness. How she 
came into my house is simple to relate. I found her 
lying on a mountain-top in the rugged ranges that lie 
west of Pekin. She was a tiny baby, not much bigger 
than a flower-bud. Her chubby thumb was sticking 
in her mouth and she was cooing at the moon. Evi¬ 
dently she had been abandoned by some family who 
could not stand the disgrace of the birth of a girl baby. 
I was quite taken by the beauty of the child and im¬ 
pulsively I decided to keep her always. I lifted her up 
in my arms and soothed her to sleep. When I returned 
to Canton I brought the baby with me to this great 
house that grows into the ground like a mighty tree. 
Since that day she has remained always in these realms 
of flowers. As I have said I have nurtured her, guarded 
her against all the evils and sordidness of life until 
today she is like a lovely full-blossomed rose. She 
draws life from the flowers even as does the sun. I 
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have brought you here to tell you this before permitting 
you to view Liane, my gorgeous little flower girl.” 

Ras Orla was very alert. The nectar-wine had ex¬ 
cited him. He wished romance and adventure. Rare 
beauty was a joy to contemplate but he knew the Chi¬ 
nese mind and so he did not appear over-anxious. He 
made no comment, merely sat and waited. 

Yuan Shi Kai rose to his feet. “We will go back 
into the floral halls,” he murmured. 

And now as they walked through the pungent green 
haze, the fragrance seemed to intensify. It intoxicated 
to madness. It was like naught but a beautiful dream, 
to be treasured and remembered. Back in the soft green 
mist, Yuan Shi Kai called in a voice of awe, “Liane, 
little Liane!” 

And then she came to them, came like the pink glow 
of the dawn, like a flower that had suddenly come to 
life. She was attired in robes of soft pink silk, robes 
that resembled rose or orchid petals. Her hair was 
golden which added to her flowerlike appearance. A 
China girl with golden hair! It could not be. The 
straight line of her nose, the soft warm curve of her 
lips, the deep blue of her eyes canopied by lashes of 
wondrous length, there was nothing Oriental about her 
in appearance. How could she have been a child of 
China ? 

Yuan Shi Kai noticed Ras Orla’s surprise. 

“Perhaps,” he murmured, “she is not an Earth Child 
at all but a child of the yellow moon. It was on a won- 
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drous summer day when I found her and her golden 
hair is like the gold of the sun. Who knows but what 
she is a lovely spirit, a spirit of a full-blossomed rose?” 

Slowly she came toward them. Yuan Shi Kai intro¬ 
duced her to Ras Orla. She put out a small, shell-like 
hand and as Ras Orla grasped it his senses tingled. It 
was like drinking again of the floral-wine. Her beauty 
was devastating. It made him forget all else on earth. 

“Her playmates have always been flowers,” continued 
Yuan Shi Kai. “She understands the language of wis¬ 
taria and peach-blossoms. The loveliest singer in the 
flower kingdom is the rose. Its music is reflected in its 
fragrance. The most passionate is the orchid, though 
blue-poppies, too, are extreme in their desires. Lilies 
are sad. They are tender flowers who sacrifice them¬ 
selves for the happiness of others.” 

That night Ras Orla remained in the house of Yuan 
Shi Kai. His host did not wish him to leave, nor was 
he able to drag himself away. The even balance of his 
life had been ruined. Memory of the beauty and grace 
of the slender Liane would forever intrude itself upon 
his consciousness. Without her he could not go on. 
Ordinarily he was the most logical of individuals. He 
had traveled much, he had seen strange sights and he 
had schooled himself not to be affected by them. But 
this strange inverted house that grew into the ground 
like the roots of a great oak tree was more than any 
force of will could combat. In the privacy of the cham¬ 
ber on the floor above the ground which had been 
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assigned to him, he strode up and down the room like 
an imprisoned animal. In the morning he would leave 
the house of Yuan Shi Kai. He would go on his way, to 
take up once more the explorations which were his 
life’s work. Up till that moment he had thrilled to new 
dawns, new sights, new adventures, new discoveries but 
now there would be dawn no longer. Without Liane 
whom he had seen only for a little while there would 
be no tomorrow worth the effort to anticipate. His 
cosmos was in ruins. 

He walked to the window, swept aside the tapestries 
and gazed off over the drowsy country. A pale yellow 
moon stood out clear-cut in the sky. When the moon 
had set, so would pass the last thread of his happiness. 
Then abruptly a great decision came to him, a rather 
wild decision but one that carried with it his sole 
hope for happiness. He would steal the lovely Liane, 
carry her off while the unsuspecting Yuan Shi Kai 
slept. He had not a single qualm of conscience. His 
love blotted out all sense of right and wrong. He must 
possess that flower-girl, naught else mattered. 

Silently he stepped out into the dim-lit hall. He wore 
no shoes and the pit-pat of his feet was stilled. Slowly 
he made his way down the corridor which seemed end¬ 
less. Nowhere was. there a sign of life. Yuan Shi Kai 
was evidently sleeping, so naturally none of the ser¬ 
vants were awake. At last Ras Orla came to the marble 
staircase. He crept cautiously down to the floor of tap¬ 
estries and vases, then on down the second flight to 
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the hall of green glimmering mist. Softly he called, 
“Liane, little Liane!” And then she came to him still 
in her clinging garments that were like rose-petals. 
Her glowing hair was more golden than ever, her lips 
sweeter and a richer red. He took her into his arms. 

“Come with me,” he whispered. “Together we will 
find all the happiness that life affords.” 

His sole fear had been that Liane had not been 
touched by the divine fire of love. But now this fear 
was banished for she lifted her lovely face to his and 
kissed his lips. It was like crushing his mouth to a dew- 
drenched flower. While Liane departed to fetch her 
cloak, Ras Orla could hardly wait so acute was his 
fear that even now their flight might be intercepted. 
But presently she returned. She wore a long green 
cape that was like the calyx of a flower. Then sound¬ 
lessly they mounted the stairs to the single story which 
lay above the ground. Once in the distance a dog 
barked dismally. Ras Orla paused. His heart was beat¬ 
ing madly. But the moment passed and no one in the 
house stirred. A few moments later they were in the 
garden and even there silence reigned. Not a cricket 
murmured, not a tree trembled. 

Ras Orla carried Liane to a small island in the Pearl 
River which was owned by old Mee Num, a quaint 
writer of legends who had been his friend for years. 
The old man dwelt on the quiet little island so near 
to the great city yet not of it in order that his musings 
might not be disturbed. The ancient wife of Mee Num 
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took the lovely Liane at once to her heart. Unlike the 
majority of Chinese women, she had never had any 
children and it was rapture for her to be hostess to 
this lovely flower-girl. In due course, after Liane had 
become used to living above the ground, Ras Orla in¬ 
tended to marry her. He was rather worried about 
what effect the dawn would have upon her. It would 
be the first sunrise she had ever witnessed during the 
period of her remembrance. But his fears were base¬ 
less. The dawn made little impression upon her. She 
turned from it to view the lovely flowers that grew 
about the quaint house of Mee Num. After all, Ras 
Orla reflected, nothing above the ground could com¬ 
pare to those fragrant halls of the Inverted House 
which glowed in a soft green haze. 

Of the days that followed much might be written. 
Ras Orla lived each moment to the full. It was like 
dwelling in a golden dream. And yet there was a feel¬ 
ing of foreboding hovering over the island. Despite her 
evident happiness Liane was wilting. The golden glow 
was dying from her hair, the rich redness from her 
lips, her cheeks were becoming wan. She was like a 
beautiful rose that had been plucked and was wilting, 
like a flower that had been torn from its garden home. 
He knew that unless something happened quickly she 
would fade utterly. He was in a quandary. All the 
dreams which he was building were floating off into 
nothingness. 

And then one day Yuan Shi Kai came to the island, 
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He was very courteous and affable. He walked up the 
beach smiling and in the best of spirits. There was no 
suggestion of anger in his voice. 

“The flowers,” he explained, “told me where you 
were. It was the first time that I was able to understand 
their language though my little flower-girl has always 
been able to interpret their voices. They told me that 
Liane was on this island, that she was in grave danger, 
that she was dying. So I have come to take her home 
again. She cannot live without her beloved flower- 
friends, the flowers with whom she has always romped 
and played. She is homesick, wilting, plunging toward 
death. I do not blame you for stealing her. Had you 
not done so you would have been a fool. But I know 
you do not wish to sacrifice her life to your happiness.” 

Ras Orla bowed his head. He was crushed. The light 
of his life had burned out. He was in darkness, the 
most wretched man in the universe but he could not 
protest. He knew Yuan Shi Kai was speaking the 
truth. 

Half an hour later he bade good-bye to Liane and 
stood on the beach as the tiny boat of Yuan Shi Kai 
drifted slowly off toward the sun. Then he returned 
to the little house of Mee Num. He crouched down at 
the doorway. Life was futile. It was the end. There was 
now no use for further effort. Hours passed and still 
he crouched by the door. Old Mee Num came and 
summoned him to the evening meal but he made no 
response. His thoughts were far away, in Canton with 
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the wondrous Liane, in the green halls of soft fragrance. 
Until far into the night he still sat immobile by the 
door, like a statue, like a mummy, like a tree that 
had ceased to live. 

The following few days were like a hideous dream. 
Ras Orla roamed about the island in a daze, like a man 
whose soul has been burned out. He neither ate nor 
slept although there were periods that verged on un¬ 
consciousness, periods of delirium when he imagined 
Liane was calling to him. Old Mee Num followed 
him about the island, keeping at sufficient distance so 
as not to intrude but at the same time watching him 
faithfully. He was very sad. He hated a story with an 
unhappy ending whether in a book or in life. At last 
he summoned up sufficient courage to speak to Ras 
Orla. 

“Why continue to suffer ?” he asked. “Why do you 
not go once more to the Inverted House?” 

At the words of Mee Num, Ras Orla seemed to 
arouse from his lethargy. Why should he not ? He had 
nothing to lose if he were turned away from the 
house. For having lost Liane, no other catastrophe 
could matter. So he returned to Canton, to the strange 
house in the neglected garden. Yuan Shi Kai greeted 
him with a warmth that was too sincere to have been 
assumed. 

“I am glad you have come back,” he murmured, 
“for Liane has been pining for you even as on the is¬ 
land she pined for her flowers. You must never leave 
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her again. Her happiness is greater than any other 
consideration of my life. Go down the marble stairs. 
You will find her waiting.” 

Later Yuan Shi Kai wandered down to the Jade 
Room, to the room of wondrous pearls and fragrant 
jewels. He struck his hands together and a servant 
brought him a goblet of precious flower-wine. He had 
never drank more than one goblet in a single day. He 
had always feared to drink two. It would have been 
dangerous. After all it was good that he was somewhat 
of a fatalist. He smiled softly as he carelessly fingered 
a bit of gray-green jade. Before proceeding to drink 
he ordered a second and a third goblet of the wine. 
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Hwei-Ti sat in his garden. A gentle breeze was blow¬ 
ing fragrant with the perfume of peach-blossoms. The 
sun streamed down warmly. He sighed. It seemed too 
bad that he had but six months to live. He was wealthy. 
Money meant no more to him than shriveled lotus 
petals. Though he were to live hundreds of years he 
could not exhaust his treasuries. Again he sighed and 
breathed deeply of the pungent air. Never had he felt 
in more perfect health and yet the hand of death was 
reaching down to grasp him. He was still young. He 
had not yet reached half the span of ordinary life. 
He had worked hard to acquire a fortune, so hard that 
he had forsaken all earthly pleasures. He had never 
married. He was the last of his family. It was too bad 
that there was no offspring to carry on the splendid 
tradition of his old and venerated ancestors. 

But now he was about to die. Woo Ling-foh, the 
prophet had predicted it and never had his prognosti¬ 
cations failed. He had predicted fire and flood, earth¬ 
quake and plague and always had his words come true. 
He had read the stars. His eyes traveled about the 
skies as though they were set free from his body. 
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To the furthermost realms of space they roamed and 
many were the mysteries into which they peered. 

Woo Ling-foh and Hwei-Ti had known each other 
for many years. The old mystic was a most interesting 
companion and countless were the tranquil hours 
Hwei-Ti passed listening to his quaint philosophies. 

“Of all senses,” mused Woo Ling-foh, “that of sight 
is the greatest. Who really looks with eyes that see? 
In every man is hidden the shadow of his ancestors. 
From his shadow he cannot escape. Therefore might 
it not be possible for one to gaze at a man so intently 
that one could see his ancestors reaching back dimly 
through the mists of the ages ? However this is purely 
speculative on my part. I have never had opportunity 
to pursue this particular road of thought further. I 
have been too intent on experimenting with spiritual 
things. For years this has been my main subject of 
research and do you know what I have come to real¬ 
ize ? Vision is granted a man only just before his death. 
At that period his senses are developed to their most 
superb degree. Animals and people do not see things 
in the same manner. Visions are of different intensities. 
For instance birds cannot distinguish blue because of 
the presence of yellow granules in the retina of their 
eyes. Numerous animals can distinguish ultra-violet 
rays which are not apparent to human sight, due 
perhaps to the fluorescence of their eyes. I merely men¬ 
tion these things in a fragmentary way to emphasize 
my point. If such things can be, might it not also be 
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possible for one to gaze into the Spiritual World if 
one’s vision was sufficiently tuned? Not only is it 
possible but it has been done. I have wandered 
through a silent Blue City, a city of peace and con¬ 
tentment and rest, city of soft whispers and sweet 
tones, of beauty and rare love. Come with me upon 
a pilgrimage. You have not long to live, six months at 
best, and I will take you to realms that will make your 
passing splendid.” 

Hwei-Ti was interested. He leaned forward. “Where 
is this city of which you speak?” 

Woo Ling-foh extended his hands. “Who knows?” 
he said slowly. “Who knows the exact position of any¬ 
thing? Most places exist only if you believe in them 
enough.” 

In the early evening the old mystic stopped for Hwei- 
Ti at his garden. The sun was setting and the rose- 
tinted lights of late afternoon splashed on the moun¬ 
tains in gorgeous splendor. They walked on and on, 
without heat or hurry. The air was cool and refreshing, 
in strange variance to the humid heat of the day that 
had passed. Gradually the rose-tinted lights faded, giv¬ 
ing place to purpling mists as night crept into its 
own. Onward they continued up a winding mountain- 
road, a road upon which no other wayfarers walked, 
a road deserted, sad, rough. Woo Ling-foh said nothing 
nor did Hwei-Ti although it was true that the rich 
merchant’s interest and enthusiasm were raised to a 
pitch never attained before. He felt as though as he 
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climbed up the crooked mountain-road his old life 
was falling from him, like a shell that had become use¬ 
less. The future held mystery. He could sense it in 
the air. Whether it held happiness he did not know. 
But he doubted it because his uttermost goal was 
death within six months anyway. Still the night’s ad¬ 
venture was attractive and he labored onward up the 
road beside old Woo Ling-foh, the mystic, who seemed 
unable to appreciate fatigue. He walked forward with¬ 
out effort despite his age and the steepness of the 
trail. 

Now the mantle of night had fallen completely, the 
stars gleamed forth. They seemed of immense size, 
more brilliant than ever before. 

Finally they reached the summit of the mountain 
—a broad table-like plateau that faded out into the 
gray of the night distances. The sky was of a brilliant 
blue. It seemed to bear down upon the mountain as 
though it were resting prone against it. The air was 
keen and fragrant. 

It was very light. The stars shone forth in startling 
splendor. 

Woo Ling-foh seized Hwei-Ti by the shoulder. 
“They are not stars,” he whispered, “they are lanterns 
gleaming from windows in the magical Blue City.” 

The moon had risen, silver-bright, cool, as sharp- 
cut as a diamond. It lay before them a long white road, 
a road of moonbeams that spread off toward the Blue 
City. 
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Woo Ling-foh took Hwei-Ti’s hand. “Come,” he 
murmured, and together they set off down the Moon 
Road that swerved into the skies. Hwei-Ti’s eyes were 
round with amazement. Could it be possible that they 
were walking into the very skies? Was he mad? Was 
even Woo Ling-foh but a figment of his distorted imag¬ 
ination? And yet there was a peace, a quietude about 
the occasion which was extremely beautiful. If it were 
madness it were better than his former state. Never 
had he known such complete tranquility. 

Woo Ling-foh still held his arm. “Look clearly,” 
he said softly, “and as your eyes grow accustomed to 
the azure light you will be able to make out the forms 
of houses and perhaps if you are able to sufficiently 
tune your vision, people also will be apparent to you.” 

The light was of queer intensity, blue that made one 
long to slumber, blue that was maddening in its beauty, 
blue that was like a soft caress. Here and there gray 
shadows loomed. Hwei-Ti sighed. He was at peace. 
Dimly through the mists he could see the outlines of 
houses, charming little houses with happy lanterns 
glowing in the windows. They were all of blue, not 
of one tone but of many, suggesting that they were 
really of variegated colors softened by a glaze of blue. 
It was very quiet in that strange city but not soundless. 
The solitude was restful. It was like a city in the deep 
hush of the morning before the birds had awakened 
or the flowers had unfolded to the dawn. Their foot- 
beats made no sound as they passed along and it was 
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well for on the fragrant air was the suggestion of sweet 
singing, as though some lovely lady were crooning love 
melodies to the moon. Now the blue trees commenced 
to stir. They exhaled a sweet fragrance, fragrance of 
pine and fir, of myrrh and sandalwood. Onward they 
walked. In the houses the lamps still burned. They 
glowed gorgeously through the blue maze. 

Hwei-Ti sighed. Vision had been granted him at last. 
All that he had beheld in his entire life dwarfed to 
naught by comparison to this. At last they came to a 
house lovelier than all others. It was by no means a 
mansion, merely a tiny homelike dwelling with count¬ 
less flowers growing all about it. Before the door of 
the house sat a beautiful maiden. She was simply 
dressed in a soft blue costume. Her hair was blue- 
black. It shone with an exotic sheen in the lantern 
light that streamed through the window. Her lips 
were red, made more vivid and startling by the fact 
that they were the sole bit of color other than blue in 
the garden. When she smiled, her teeth gleamed white 
as alabaster. 

As Hwei-Ti gazed into her wondrous young face 
he was thrilled. She was lovelier than any woman his 
wildest dreams had pictured. She was exquisite. She 
was divine. It had been the echo of her singing which 
had given music to the air. It was she who had been 
crooning to the moon. He stepped forward, and bowed 
toward the ground. Before such beauty he was speech¬ 
less. All that he desired was to worship before her. He 
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felt as though he were less than the dust at her feet 
even though his wealth was boundless. Before the great 
wealth of her beauty his own wealth faded utterly. 

At their approach she glanced up and smiled. One 
would have imagined that they had been friends al¬ 
ways. Hwei-Ti put out his arms and she came to him 
with the sweet simplicity of a child. The next moment 
he had kissed her soft red lips and in that moment he 
knew that life held nothing better for him than the 
love of this glorious girl. Again and again he kissed 
her. She was his absolutely, this maiden of the strange 
Blue City. He did not stop to consider that he had 
found her by walking down the Moon Road that led 
into the sky. It was sufficient that she was in his arms, 
accepting his kisses. It was the zenith hour of existence. 

Meanwhile old Woo Ling-foh stood nearby smiling 
faintly. His old wrinkled face seemed lit by a divine 
fire. He was patient and he waited. 

The girl led the way to a bench beneath a magnolia 
tree. The scent of blossoms perfumed the garden. And 
* there she sat and sang love-songs to him, sang until 
his senses reeled for the want of her, sang until the 
lanterns in the windows one by one flickered out, 
sang until the soft blue of the city began to fade into 
the glorious rose-tints of morning. 

It was then that Woo Ling-foh’s manner changed 
completely. He glanced about at the pale pink shad¬ 
ows, then he seized Hwei-Ti by the hand and dashed 
pell-mell up the Moon Road as though all the serpents 
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that hide under the mountains of China were close at 
their heels. Hwei-Ti tried to protest but the strength 
of the aged prophet was phenomenal. By his chaotic 
manner Hwei-Ti sensed that they were fleeing from 
some terrible horror. Yet how could horror stalk in 
the lovely garden of that beautiful girl ? 

It was sacrilege to credit such a doubt. And if danger 
existed were they not cowards to flee from it, sacri¬ 
ficing her to an unknown fate ? 

At last they arrived at the mountain-top from which 
they had walked off onto the Moon Road. Woo Ling- 
foh fell panting to the ground. His lean, gaunt face was 
colorless. He closed his eyes and moaned and moaned. 
He had used up all his strength in an effort to escape 
from the Blue City. 

Hwei-Ti was amazed. He could not understand Woo 
Ling-foh’s sudden change of front. The Blue City had 
been exquisitely peaceful and calm, yet it had aroused 
panic in the mind of the old mystic. He stood gazing 
off toward the majestic picture of dawn which was 
unfolding before him. The last star had expired, not a 
vestige of the Blue City remained. Gone, too, was the 
Moon Road, like a night fog before the West Wind. 

He bent over Woo Ling-foh and touched him upon 
the shoulder. Hwei-Ti was not in the best of tempers. 
He resented having been torn away from the magnolia 
garden against his will, from the presence of that little 
China girl who was more lovely than any vision which 
his wildest fancy painted. 
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“Why did you drag me away?” he demanded 
angrily. 

Woo Ling-foh opened his eyes and smiled wanly. 
“To save you from being crushed by the dawn,” he said 
slowly. “You are still a mortal. The terrific beauty of 
a rose-dawn in the Blue City would crush you to death. 
You would be blinded, dazzled by the light, scorched 
by the glory of the sun. Would you want such a 
hideous death of beauty ? To be blasted by beauty, what 
more awful fate could ever be devised ?” 

“But the girl,” pleaded Hwei-Ti hoarsely, “what has 
become of her? Has she been burned beyond recogni¬ 
tion? Did we sacrifice her to a death so frightful?” 

“No,” replied Woo Ling-foh, “we did not leave the 
girl in danger for she was in truth but a spirit and 
therefore she was safe in the spiritual Blue City. It 
has been given you to see that which few men have 
ever witnessed during their natural lives. You should 
be content. Because one cannot always see the Blue 
City does not prove its non-existence. For neither can 
one see with the unaided eye the ultra-violet ray. But 
enough. Do not dwell too much on the happenings 
of the night that has passed. It would be unwise. It 
might unbalance your reason. Too profound medita¬ 
tion has its dangers. That is why no philosopher is 
entirely sane.” 

During the weeks that followed Hwei-Ti sat long 
in his garden. He brooded over the Blue City. A great 
melancholy descended upon him. He was in love, in 
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love with a gorgeous girl who lived in a spirit city. 
Perhaps she had been dead for fifty years. His life 
lay in ruins. He was very wealthy but his wealth was 
not sufficient to bring that wondrous girl to him. He 
could not have been more despondent if he had been 
the veriest beggar in the market-place. He lost his de¬ 
sire for food. Samshu held no allure. He grew thin and 
haggard. Old Woo Ling-foh had gone off on a pil¬ 
grimage to the South so he could not accompany him 
to the city once again. 

Weeks rolled by. They lengthened into months. And 
Hwei-Ti remained in his garden. Desiring, dreaming, 
yearning for the magic city and the lovely girl. 

And he thought of the prediction of the old philos¬ 
opher, that he would not live six months. He believed 
it to be true for he was ill from longing. He was on 
the threshold of death and he did not care. There was 
naught left to him in the world. Gold and jewels— 
what need had he for such worthless baubles? They 
could not buy happiness. 

Then again came Woo Ling-foh. 

“I am dying,” murmured Hwei-Ti, “and before I 
finally expire I wish once more to visit the wondrous 
Blue City.” 

“I wonder,” mused Woo Ling-foh. “I wonder 
whether death is really death or is it life? Is it the 
birth of the soul, for surely when it is set free from the 
body, to wander untrammeled through the universe, 
it cannot be death. However vain speculations interest 
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only those who like to spend their hour in such pur¬ 
suits.” 

“I wish once more to visit the magical city,” re¬ 
peated Hwei-Ti. 

“It would be dangerous,” replied Woo Ling-foh. 
“As it is we only escaped with our lives by the width 
of a spun golden thread. To return would be to court 
disaster. You are too emotional. Be content. Wander 
not into realms which are fraught with danger.” 

Hwei-Ti sprang to his feet. He seized the old man 
by the throat. His reason snapped. Slowly his long 
fingers closed about the lean old throat. “If you do 
not take me to the mountain-top from which we 
walked off into the Moon Road,” he cried hoarsely, 
“your life shall end at this moment!” 

Woo Ling-foh flung Hwei-Ti’s fingers from about 
his throat. He was not angry at the attack for he real¬ 
ized that madness was creeping over his friend. He was 
not afraid but he acceded to his wishes because he 
believed that calm death would be preferable to the 
maniacal existence toward which Hwei-Ti was 
plunging. 

So in the evening he called again at the garden and 
together they set off toward the mountain-road. Hwei- 
Ti was very weak. Only his will to reach the Blue 
City carried him forward. He was overtaxing his 
feeble strength in this one superb effort but he did 
not care. His craving was to be satiated. 

When they arrived at the mountain-road, Woo Ling- 
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foh paused. “You must continue onward alone,” he 
said slowly. “The stars do not portend well so I can¬ 
not go with you. All my movements are controlled by 
astrological divinings. That is why contentment and 
peace are mine.” 

Hwei-Ti made no protest at the old mystic’s deser¬ 
tion. In fact he scarcely heeded it. It was enough that 
he was nearing the Blue City. His weakness was acute. 
His throat was parched. His tongue was dry. Time 
after time he staggered and fell. But ever he rose to 
his feet and continued onward up the sad, lonesome 
road. Eventually he reached the summit of the moun¬ 
tain. He breathed painfully. His eyes were wet with 
tears. He was very weak. But there before him stretched 
the Moon Road, a street of shimmering silver that 
swerved off into the Blue City. 

As he walked out upon the Moon Road much of his 
fatigue abated. The cool air laved his tired body as 
though it were balm. It caressed his wasted cheeks, 
smoothed away the marks of worry and care. In the 
windows of the houses the star-lamps gleamed and 
gradually he could make out the form of the houses 
as his vision adjusted itself to the pungent blue. Finally 
he heard the sound of sweet singing. His heart beat 
fast. Now he was weak no longer. Love, desire made 
him strong. The next moment he was in the magnolia 
garden and the wondrous girl was in his arms, crushed 
to his breast like a beautiful fragrant flower. Content¬ 
ment was complete. He kissed her soft lips again and 
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again. Then she pushed him slowly away and con¬ 
tinued her singing. But now she sang directly to him, 
a song that roses sing when their lovers return. It was 
magic, it was enchantment. Perhaps Woo Ling-foh 
was right. The Blue City was a spirit world, but if 
so, what mattered? 

Entranced he lingered in the garden until the rose- 
tipped shafts of morning crept into the skies. Slowly 
the blue faded into roseate magnificence. The magnolia 
trees sighed softly. They swayed in the breeze as though 
they were awakening. A few of the fragile blossoms 
fell upon him. The lovely flowerlike maiden rose to 
her feet. She took his hand and faced toward the East. 
An ecstatic expression was upon her face and her 
soft bosom rose and fell as though she were greatly 
enthused. Forgotten by Hwei-Ti was the panic that 
had seized Woo Ling-foh on that other morning when 
they had fled together from the gorgeous horrors about 
which Woo Ling-foh talked in whispers. Gone was 
fear, fear of death, fear of life. Only the rose tints of 
lovely dawn remained and this girl of songs and 
dreams. Slowly the blue faded and the rose, pink, 
orange glow intensified. From the distance there came 
a great moaning, a moaning as of the sea booming 
upon a white coral beach. It sounded like distant 
thunder. It was the thunder of dawn, the crashing 
beauty of the sun. Slowly, majestically it loomed into 
view. Its brilliance was blinding, dazzling. It burned 
the eyes of Hwei-Ti yet he could not turn them away. 
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One by one the star-lanterns flickered out. His body 
commenced to tremble. It was the most exalted moment 
of his life. It was like in truth a journey to the sun. 
It was a beauty too intense for his poor mind to absorb. 

The roar of the waves upon the coral beach in¬ 
tensified. Now the whole city was golden, tipped with 
rose and orange. The roar was frightful. He felt as 
though his head were bursting. His eyes pained as 
though they were on fire. He could not breathe. 
Moaning he fell to his knees, nor could he rise again. 
Yet ever he kept his eyes turned toward the sun. 
The sun in morning splendor beat upon him, daz- 
zlingly beautiful but ruthless in its intensity. It burned 
out his eyes. It scorched his body to ashes. It crushed 
him beneath its glory. When he had borne pain to 
the uttermost, agony beyond words, the spark of 
his life flickered out. All through the rose dawn he 
lay lifeless at the feet of the lovely girl. Softly she 
crooned threnodies of love to him. Until at last sun¬ 
set came, the golden glow gave way to the purpling 
shadows of evening, then to the pungent blue of night. 
Gradually the lamps were lighted in the windows. 
A cool fragrant breeze cooled the air. Abruptly the 
girl stopped singing. She stooped and kissed the 
cracked, broken lips of Hwei-Ti. He opened his eyes. 
As he gazed into hers, new strength came to him. 

“Come,” she whispered softly. 

He rose to his feet. Together they sat once more 
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beneath the magnolia tree. The garden had never be¬ 
fore seemed more beautiful. 

“You will never again have to leave the Blue City,” 
she murmured. “Now we can be together until the 
very sun doth cool.” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

And she replied, “Simply that you came into the 
Blue City with a material body. But now all that is 
material has been burned away. The spiritual only 
remains.” 

As she finished speaking she commenced once more 
to sing of old longings and young love. Hwei-Ti folded 
his hands. He was content. He was at peace. 
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The swamp like a ribbon of heavy green and golden 
velvet stretched for miles along the Pearl River. On 
fetid days a thick vapor rose from it, a vapor laden with 
queer, fragrant perfumes. At night great trees loomed 
up against the moon-splashed sky assuming odd shapes, 
black monsters, evil spirits, witches. Many and varied 
were the legends and superstitions which circulated 
throughout Canton about the awesome swamp. For 
one thing few persons had ever wandered through it 
and those that had told tales so strange they were 
less believable than the legends. 

The swamp was privately owned. It was really the 
garden of Fu Hsi for in the center of it was a great 
house that rambled leisurely over much ground as is 
often the case in Chinese houses. Fu Hsi himself was 
almost as legendary as the spirits of the swamp. No 
one had ever seen him. No one knew him. His servants 
wandered about the city but they told nothing. They 
were as secretive as seditious plotters. Small wonder 
then that what could not be gleaned in any other way 
was invented. Some said that Fu Hsi was beloved of 
the gods. He was of handsome appearance, tall and 
straight as a young elm, with face like the full-moon, 
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star-like eyes and lashes arched like bridges over lotus 
ponds. He was dressed in robes of gold and silver, em¬ 
broidered of sunbeams and colored by coral dawns. He 
was a young god and the moon was his brother. Often 
at night he climbed up into the gaunt pine trees and 
conversed with the moon which had become tangled in 
its branches. Sometimes when the wind whistled 
weirdly around the eaves of little houses, Chinese 
mothers whispered in hushed voices. “List to the mur- 
murings of Fu Hsi chatting with the moon.” 

Strange mad tales but enthralling to the listeners for 
the Chinese are poetical. They glory in fanciful things. 

Others there were who discounted the whisperings 
of his great beauty. They declared he was an evil 
spirit, a Jirrni who used the vast swamp for a bed in 
which to sleep. When he bathed in the waters of the 
Yellow Sea, vast typhoons rose. When he was angered 
and stamped about, the earth quaked with fear, houses 
fell down, mountains trembled. Sometimes he went 
abroad disguised as a big cloud of smoke. All the big 
smokes know each other and they ramble about the 
sky at will. It was said whenever a child disappeared 
or a pig or a dog that the Jinni of the swamp had con¬ 
sumed it. Poets sang of his awesome power and several 
timid souls erected effigies to him which they bowed 
down before in worship. 

So the controversy continued over Fu Hsi nor did 
it abate as time passed for no one ever saw him. The 
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great house in the moss-grown swamp remained 
shrouded in mystery. 

Sometimes a tiny man was seen to emerge from the 
gates of the swamp-garden, a stoop-shouldered little 
figure always dressed in grass-green clothes. His age 
was problematical. In size he was a child, nor did his 
bland expression, an expression of dreamy detachment, 
suggest age yet there were numerous wrinkles about 
his large bulging eyes and the texture of his skin was 
like parchment. As he walked through the crooked 
winding alleys of Canton he seemed unaware of the 
sea of life surging about him. He muttered and mur¬ 
mured continuously. Sometimes it seemed as though 
he were reciting verses. Even in that quaint city of 
mystery and romance, he aroused interest. Many turned 
to stare at him. His feet were huge and he was flat- 
footed. He padded along like a great green frog. So 
everyone thought. And in time ‘The Frog of Can¬ 
ton’ was discussed almost as much as the unknown Fu 
Hsi, keeper of the swamp-garden. 

Occasionally the queer little man stopped for a pot 
of tea at the tea-house of Pu Chiang, tea flavored with 
the blossoms of honeysuckle and as he sipped the fra¬ 
grant beverage he breathed deeply of the sweet aroma. 
Time after time Pu Chiang who was a garrulous talker 
endeavored to inveigle him into conversation but sans 
result. The Frog-man was interested solely in his own 
meditations. This piqued Pu Chiang extremely. His 
curiosity was vast nor did the little man do anything 
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to appease it. In the face of failure Pu Chiang invented 
a story. He told queer things about his odd customer. 
Once he had changed into a frog before his very eyes 
and hopped about the table. At another time he had 
breathed forth fire. He was a dragon, a fiery dragon 
and his true character had reflected from his eyes. As 
Pu Chiang waited in his shop for customers, he sucked 
on a long black pipe, dozed and dreamed and wove 
his fancies until even he himself believed in them. 

The little man was not mortal. He had no soul. His 
blood was cold. It contained no warmth. It was like 
the blood of fish. 

Meanwhile the tiny Frog-man went his way all un¬ 
conscious of the stir he was causing. Throughout the 
city he was an object of derision but within the silent 
swamp-garden he was king. The flowers were his 
subjects. He talked with them by the hour. And they 
understood his songs. Flowers have hearts and souls 
as surely as people. The little Frog-man knew this and 
among them he was happy. The swamp was teeming 
with plant, insect and bird life. Bees droned in the 
noon-day heat. Frogs basked in the sun. The green of 
their bodies was no more brilliant than the coat of 
the little man. The winding stretches of forest were 
amazingly cool. The moisture of the swamp saturated 
everything. Only a bit of light penetrated the forest 
depths where the verdure was thickest. At night 
the Frog-man slept on a bed of moss and soft loam, 
more restful than feathers. But when there was a moon 
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he slept in the treetops on a natural couch in the high 
branches which he had discovered. The wind playing 
softly in the willows lulled him to sleep. His couch 
swayed softly like a cradle while the yellow lantern- 
moon splashed down its gorgeous light upon the whis¬ 
pering swamp. 

When morning came the little man would scramble 
down from the treetops. With a shout of glee he would 
cast off his green suit and plunge into the cool yellow 
water. What cared he that the water was oozy mud? 
In the coral-dawn it shone like gold. It laved his face 
like some sweet elixir. Each time he rose to the sur¬ 
face he was a golden statue, the glistening yellow mud 
clinging like paint to his skin. All about him frogs 
croaked and gurgled and gloried in the swamp. When 
he had splashed about as long as he desired, he sped 
to where there was a bit of a waterfall. Under this 
he stood till the last vestige of gold had been washed 
from him. Then came the sun, drying his body, toning- 
up his happiness. When he was dressed he would wan¬ 
der throughout his garden, touching, caressing occa¬ 
sional flowers that were his especial friends. 

Sometimes he raised a dew-drenched rose to his 
lips or a gorgeous pond lotus. But he never plucked 
a flower. For he hated to give pain and he knew as an 
aid philosopher has written that one cannot pluck a 
flower without troubling a star. Stars are the great 
lovers of flowers. Flowers blossom joyously, lift up 
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their heads to the sun, so that they may find favor 
with the stars. 

At times it rained. The sun attempted to peep out 
from behind a tapestry of clouds. It shone on the 
steady downpour creating a veritable shower of glisten¬ 
ing golden diamonds. At such moments the little Frog¬ 
man would scamper up to his bower in the treetops and 
laugh and dance and sing lustily. Fragrantly the rain 
poured down perfumed by the countless sweet breaths 
of the flowers. And not infrequently when the storm 
was over and all the leaves and petals glistened in the 
sun in full splendor a gorgeous rainbow would arch 
off into the sky like a runaway road leading to en¬ 
chanted realms of loveliness. And all the frogs croaked 
their gratitude for such a picture while the strange little 
man capered about like a merry elf. 

It was a superb existence, living in the garden- 
swamp among the flowers, sleeping in the treetops 
beneath the moon or on the soft loam under the sway¬ 
ing willows. Every flower in the woodland was his 
friend and all the tiny animals that lived there never 
fled at his approach. They knew and loved him. They 
were all brothers. Life was happiness, song, ecstasy. 
What mattered that the little man was a monstrosity, 
a tiny dwarf who resembled a frog with great flat feet 
and bulbous eyes? For the flowers loved him. Their 
sight is very keen. They could see the real beauty of 
his character shining through the ugly shell of his 
body. 
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Never did the little Frog-man enter the great mansion 
owned by Fu Hsi. It stood gorgeous and majestic. Its 
great red roof was like a huge full-blossomed rose. It 
was a house of vast extent with many rooms and end¬ 
less winding spacious halls. It was filled with all sorts 
of costly objects, fine porcelains from Kingtehchen, 
wondrous jades, carved tables of ebony wood, silk and 
satin draperies embroidered in countless colors with 
designs of houses and dragons, phoenix and flowers. 
The floors were softened by silk rugs of Pekin and 
Lientsin. But though the house was magnificent it was 
strangely silent, almost like an empty house despite 
the presence of numerous servants. No music was ever 
heard therein, no conversation of merry guests, no 
laughter or song. It was as though the great house was 
forever listening, listening for some voice in the garden. 
Perhaps it listened to the voice of the little Frog-man 
who loved to sing to the moon on purple nights when 
it rose like a great yellow-lantern in a sea of blue or 
perhaps it was enthralled by the plaintive voice of the 
wind in the willows. 

Back at the tea-house of Pu Chiang the meditations 
continued. It is pleasant to have a problem to mull over 
as one imbibes one’s tea. There was sufficient oddness 
about the little man to supply such a need. Where was 
Fu Hsi who had builded such a wonderful house and 
yet was unknown to everyone? What had become of 
him? 

According to Pu Chiang, beautiful though it ap- 
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peared the house was really sinister. It was a house 
of horror which all wise folk might well avoid. The 
Frog-man who dwelt in the swamp was a dreadful 
character, a necromancer whose heart matched jet. 

“Once,” he told the numerous loiterers who fre¬ 
quented his tea-house, “I was passing the swamp- 
garden on a night when the moon was idle. I paused 
for a moment fascinated outside the gate and as I gazed 
within I noticed a dozen men in white robes marching 
slowly off into the winding trails of the forest. Each 
carried a lantern which glimmered like a firefly in the 
darkness. Sombrely, soundlessly they marched along, 
like dead men escaped from their tombs. They were on 
their way to commune with the Frog-man for he only 
in all Canton is able to converse with spirits. All 
through the dark night they remained in the heart 
of the swamp plotting weird crimes. Until dawn I 
waited as though bound by a spell, and then as the 
sun’s first gleam appeared like a sword in the East, 
they returned. They emerged from the forest and 
marched soundlessly up toward the gate before which 
I stood. I shuddered as I beheld them. For me there 
seemed no escape. But as each one crept through the 
gate he disappeared into the air. It was a strange sight 
to witness. Every man of them vanished before my 
very eyes. Necromancy ended as they passed the gate. 
Such was one of my experiences before the swamp gar¬ 
den and I have had many, each less believable than the 
last. Truly the Frog-man is a menace to the good 
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people of Canton. They should rise in their wrath and 
destroy him.” 

In the swamp-garden the little man walked down 
the fragrant paths. It was noonday and the glow of 
the sun was never more wondrous. It brought out more 
pungently the colors of the flowers. The carnations and 
chrysanthemums, the peonies and sweet lan bloomed 
more perfectly than ever. Occasionally he stopped and 
caressed a flower. He breathed deeply of the fragrant 
air. No garden could be more lovely than this. 

His gaze was attracted by a flower more exquisite 
than any other he had ever beheld, a pink and white 
flower that stood in the path of the sun. Its pink petals 
were like the cheek of a lovely maiden, a tall slender 
maiden that would make kingdoms tremble. The little 
Frog-man sighed softly. His blood surged in ecstasy 
through his shrunken body. Again he looked at the 
lovely flower but now it was not a flower any longer 
but a lovely girl, a girl of enchanting beauty. She came 
toward him and drew him into her arms. As her lips 
pressed his all sadness fell from him. What mattered 
that he was a hideous dwarf, a Frog-man, what mat¬ 
tered that his eyes protruded or that his feet were im¬ 
mense ? This wondrous girl was his and she was in his 
arms. 

In his tea-house Pu Chiang continued his malicious 
gossip. His stories were seasoned by the smoke from 
the long black pipe. All the plagues of China, he de¬ 
clared, were traceable to that tiny Frog-man. He was 
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an evil spirit, fit only to be blasted from the earth. His 
companions listened to his ravings, mused over them 
as they sipped their tea. 

“I have solved the mystery of the continued absence 
of Fu Hsi,” he said slowly. “Fu Hsi who built the great 
house in the swamp-garden. He has been done to death 
by the weird Frog-man who perhaps has feasted on his 
body. One of the greatest men in all Canton, to be 
blotted out like this.” 

Now Pu Chiang had never seen Fu Hsi, but he 
inferred that he had. It gave piquancy to his fancies. 
It is a trait of mankind to condemn that which can¬ 
not be understood. So his companions drank their 
tea and plotted. They decided to seize the little Frog¬ 
man and exact retribution from him for imagined 
crimes. 

One night he came to the tea-house when Pu Chiang 
and his companions were there. He ordered tea. Pu 
Chiang laughed slyly as he slipped a sleeping-potion 
into the cup. It was a delectable moment. The next 
thing the little Frog-man knew he was lying in the 
yellow-moonlight on a slight hill outside the city. Sev¬ 
eral shadowy forms glided about. When Pu Chiang dis¬ 
covered that the little man’s consciousness had re¬ 
turned, he dragged him to his feet, bound his hands 
behind his back and commenced beating him with a 
bamboo switch. The little man writhed in agony. He 
groaned and cried hoarsely. To overwrought imagin¬ 
ations his screams sounded like the croaking of a frog. 
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When Pu Chiang grew tired one of his companions 
took up the delectable task. It was extremely pleasant 
to beat the helpless little Frog-man with bamboo. But 
not long did he continue without interruption for there 
suddenly appeared a maiden of jewel-like beauty upon 
the silent hilltop. The rays of the moon spun about her 
like a web, making her slender body fairly glow. She 
was dressed in a costume of silver, so brilliant that it 
seemed to be made of star-dust. Her face was beau¬ 
tiful and her blue hair blended into the blue of the 
sky. Her lips were red like crushed cherries and an elu¬ 
sive perfume floated on the air about her. She stopped 
as she reached the side of the little Frog-man. As she 
did so the wielder of the bamboo switch stepped back 
in awe. Never had he beheld beauty comparable to 
this, not even in a sunset or a flower. Softly she stooped 
over the little moaning man. She lifted his head into 
her lap and pressed her gorgeous lips to his. 

“Little Fu Hsi,” she whispered, “little keeper of my 
garden.” 

He sighed softly, sighed in ecstasy. Forgotten was the 
torture he had been through. For the lovely lady was 
bending over him and her breath was mingling with 
his. 

She helped him to his feet and hand in hand they 
walked off toward the moon. Pu Chiang and his com¬ 
panions gazed upon them entranced. They marveled 
that they had ever thought the little Frog-man ugly. 
On that clear night on the hilltop they saw the real 
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man which the gargoyle shell of his body had always 
hidden. For one brief interlude their sight was as keen 
as that of flowers. He was straight and handsome, like 
a young tree, and his beauty matched hers in perfect¬ 
ness. Like beaten mice Pu Chiang and his friends crept 
down from the hilltop. They had sinned by interfer¬ 
ing with the strange ways of destiny. 

From that day forth misfortune dogged the foot¬ 
steps of Pu Chiang. His business did not prosper. His 
customers fell away. They complained that his tea was 
bitter. When he brought them honeysuckle blossoms 
and rose petals to flavor it with, strange bugs peeped 
out from the flowers whose bite was poison. At last not 
a customer remained to Pu Chiang, the garrulous. 

More and more he sought solace in his pipe. He grew 
nervous and irritable. He had lost his wealth and his 
health was fleeing. He became a victim of his own hal¬ 
lucinations. Always he had controlled his dreams but 
now his dreams controlled him. He believed that on 
moonlight nights more of the moon-glow came to his 
house than to any other. The moon was spying on him. 
The moon was alive. It was an enemy, a great animal 
whose breath was poison. It tore at his reason. When 
it was moonlight he cried and moaned as though the 
moon were beating him with bamboo sticks. 

One morning his reason broke free from its moor¬ 
ings. He rushed from his deserted tea-house to the 
swamp-garden. After all life was a veritable swamp. 
No matter how hard one struggled the end was inevi- 
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table. One was sucked under by the purling ooze. It 
was a beautiful morning. The flowers lifted up their 
heads to a sky that was cloudless. Bees droned in the 
fragrant air. A bird sang shrilly. The swamp-garden 
was a vault of liquid gold. Blindly Pu Chiang rushed 
into the forest. He was mad. Helpless. On into the 
swamp he plunged, into the golden mud that was 
bottomless. As he sank he ceased screaming. Only a 
few bubbles on the yellow water proclaimed that he 
had passed. 
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The house of Lao Tzu stood in the center of a ver¬ 
dant oasis in the vast mystery which is China. Each day 
he crouched beneath a great gingko tree before his 
house and gazed before him into purpling distances. 
The yellow sun streamed down upon his shiny bronzed 
head but he heeded it not. For years he had written 
graceful verse about love, and pearls and mountain- 
mist which had passed unnoticed. Now he wrote noth¬ 
ing. His brush had been cast aside and he was rated 
as a great philosopher. 

Countless were the quaint tales recounted about the 
venerable Lao Tzu. It was said that wherever he walked 
a white cloud followed him. It hung far up in the 
sky. It moved along as he moved. When he went to 
the mountains, it followed. When he remained in his 
garden the cloud hung still above him. Many were the 
theories regarding this cloud. Some said it was a chest 
of silver laden down with earth-treasures for Lao Tzu, 
others that it foreboded evil, that it was a cloud con¬ 
stantly hanging over his life. To those versed in Ori¬ 
ental literature, it was quite easy to trace the source of 
the story to a poem by Li Tai-Po who lived and 
flourished under the T’ang Dynasty more than twelve 
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hundred years ago. Still the rumor was current and 
it went far to make a mystic of the philosopher, Lao 
Tzu. 

Lao Tzu was old. The flesh of his face had drawn 
and shriveled. About his eyes and lips were countless 
lines and wrinkles. It was as though he had been dried 
and bleached by the sun in whose warmth he joyed 
to sit. Now the fire of his eyes was dimmed but 
there was a day when the beauty of Lao Tzu was a 
thing to conjure with. This was in the days of his 
youth when his glowing yellow skin, his rosy pome¬ 
granate cheeks and his black eyes flaming with enthu¬ 
siasm and youth, made people in the market place 
turn to gaze upon him. He was admired for his beauty 
but his lovely lyrical verse passed totally neglected. 
He was a master of lu-shih poetry which to be proper 
should be of eight lines, although he was equally adept 
in pai-lu, longer poems which may be of any length. 
To Lao Tzu poems were precious stones. He carved 
them and polished them until in their brilliance they 
were like stars. 

Now it so happened that among those who admired 
Lao Tzu most was the beauteous lady Shun Hua. She 
was small of stature but lovelier than the first star of 
evening, or a rainbow-glory. Gentle and quiet in her 
manner, a girl to be cherished as one might cherish 
white jade or blue pearls. When Lao Tzu beheld the 
lovely Shun Hua his heart almost burst with desire. 
He became in that moment a genius. The lyrics she 
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inspired were like the music of mountain-brooks. So 
great they were, she could not resist them. 

Their marriage is still recalled by the older people 
of China. It took place on a day when the lotuses 
were in bloom and the garden was heavy with the sweet 
perfume of wistaria, plum-blossoms and peonies. Even 
the sun smiled more brightly that day and showered 
the garden with a warm golden glow. 

The years were friendly to them. For a while it 
seemed as though the future were to be a perfect poem. 
And then into the harmony of their lives came Ping 
Yung, a wandering musician. He told wondrous tales 
of the ruins of old Cambodia. He sang of the gorgeous 
temples and antiquities which lie buried in the heart 
of a dense jungle, of a once mighty country now de¬ 
serted, a country whose people had reached the highest 
pinnacle of culture as artists and sculptors only to 
vanish, forming one of the most unfathomable myster¬ 
ies of all time. 

It stirred the romance in the blood of Lao Tzu. He 
yearned to roam off to those ruins of enchantment. In 
a moment of ecstasy he confided his desires to Shun 
Hua. 

“If I could journey down to Cambodia,” he said, “I 
could write poetry that would make me famous 
throughout the whole of Asia.” 

His words brought sadness to the heart of Shun 
Hua. She felt as though some evil spirit were clutching 
at their happiness. But she was a woman of China so 
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she bowed down before the wishes of her husband 
and master. With her acquiescence it was not long be¬ 
fore Lao Tzu was ready to set out on his wanderings. 
His veins were on fire with excitement. He was about 
to go off in quest of romance not realizing that no 
romance he could find could surpass the romance he 
was leaving behind in his garden. 

For days the grief of Shun Hua was inconsolable. 
She remained alone in the little house, counting the 
hours, longing for the day to come that would bring 
him back to her. The sunlight seemed less bright when 
Lao Tzu had gone. The flowers bloomed less gloriously. 
For the poetry of his voice was missing from the 
garden. 

In an effort to forget her loneliness Shun Hua com¬ 
menced work upon a lovely rug. She would weave a 
rug for her husband Lao Tzu and it would be ready 
for him when he returned. It would be pleasant to 
have so lovely a gift for him. Great would be his 
appreciation. 

So day after day she sat before her loom weaving the 
silken rug, a rug made up of the most wondrous colors 
of the spectrum. And into the warp and the woof of 
her rug she wove all the great love which she had for 
Lao Tzu. From dawn till late into the night she toiled, 
day after day, seldom stopping to eat or sleep. It 
absorbed her entire life. Nothing else caught her atten¬ 
tion. And it so happened that in the intensity of her 
weaving the real love which she had for Lao Tzu was 
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drawn from her body and consumed by the rug until 
naught of it remained within her. 

Meanwhile Lao Tzu wandered about the ruins of 
Cambodia. He marveled at the excellence with which 
the old Cambodians had builded. He wrote a strange 
poem in which he referred to the ancients who had 
erected their homes to last for centuries and permitted 
their bodies to perish. The tender traceries on the 
buildings were used by him for patterns for his lu-shih. 
He wrote of the great fresh-water lake, “Tale Sap,” 
and of the Siamrap stream. But greater than all others 
was the long poem which was inspired by Nakhon 
Wat, a sculptured, massive pyramid rising among for¬ 
ests and jungle-veiled plains almost two hundred feet. 
Many are the legends of how the old Cambodians 
worshipped in this great temple but Lao Tzu pre¬ 
ferred to accept that one which gave credence to the 
fact that the supreme being to be worshipped and 
adored was a repulsive snake. 

Despite grave doubts of their veracity the poems 
were exquisite, as clear cut as the carvings on the an¬ 
cient temples. He imagined that they would bring great 
renown to him upon his return, and yet they did not. 
They caused less of a ripple in the stream of humanity 
that is China than a stone thrown into a stagnant 
pond. 

Lao Tzu was saddened by the reception which his 
greatest work received but his sadness was somewhat 
mitigated by the beautiful rug which was now com- 
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plctcd at last. No finer rug had ever been seen in 
China. The sheen of the silk, the poignance of the 
colors made it seem as though the great rug was a 
thing alive, as though it could feel and breathe. And 
perhaps it could for it contained all the rare love which 
had once lain hidden in the beautiful body of Shun 
Hua. 

Melancholia was often the lot of Lao Tzu after his 
return from Cambodia. Perhaps it was the strange at¬ 
traction of the ancient temples that drew his thoughts 
away from mundane things. Or perhaps it was the 
fact that Shun Hua had developed an odd fretfulness. 
She continually complained about their mode of living. 
She was never contented except when they were in 
the room wherein hung the silken rug. It seemed to 
weave a charming spell over her even as she had woven 
charm into it. For at those times she was once more the 
girl he had loved during the first sweet weeks of 
their marriage. And Lao Tzu would be satisfied. His 
confidence would be restored. Her fretfulness was but 
a figment of his imagination. But when they left the 
room of the silken rug it was as though she slipped 
out of her wondrous character as one might slip from 
an old coat. And once more dire forebodings would 
grip Lao Tzu, plunging him into abject misery. 

Then again came Ping Yung, the musician with his 
stories of witchery. He sang of the glory of Cambodia 
and more. He sang of the bright lanterns which were 
the eyes of Shun Hua. She listened to his every word 
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enthralled. While Ping Yung was present she was 
never fretful. For this reason Lao Tzu begged him 
to delay his departure. Ping Yung was complimented 
by his host’s cordiality. It pleased him to tarry at the 
little house. The comeliness of Shun Hua was a thing 
pleasant to contemplate. It was easier to sing for her 
than for any other woman he had ever known. Par¬ 
ticularly good were his verses when he sang in the 
room of the silken rug. That rug held a fascination 
for him. He. would sit for hours before it droning out 
his songs. At such times Lao Tzu spoke to him but 
he heeded him not. He was not conscious of his pres¬ 
ence. He was entranced by the sheen of the soft silken 
carpet. For hours after leaving the room Ping Yung 
would wander about as though in a dream. It was hard 
for him to shake off its elusive fascination. 

So passed days and nights of witchery more gor¬ 
geous than any of the poems of Lao Tzu. Existence had 
taken on a cast of perfection. There was nothing to 
break the magic contentment which lay spread over 
the little house like a coverlet until one night Ping 
Yung disappeared. He vanished like the night wind 
that sighs through the willows. With him vanished 
the silken carpet, the carpet into which Shun Hua had 
woven all the love of her soft body. 

Lao Tzu threw up his hands in agony! He shrieked 
curses into the fragrant air of the garden! He besought 
all the gods of the hills and the waters to strike ven¬ 
geance on the soul of Ping Yung. Shun Hua said 
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nothing. She was very pale. The color had gone from 
her lips. She seemed weak and ill. 

There followed a period of depression that was hard 
to countenance. Shun Hua seldom smiled. She was 
fretful. She wept much. All the love which she had 
for Lao Tzu had been woven into the silken carpet 
and now the carpet had been stolen. Ping Yung had 
seized it, carrying off with it her love as well. It was 
a sad ending for a romance upon which the very sun 
had smiled. 

Lao Tzu was very sad. He ceased writing poetry. He 
seldom conversed with anyone. His life was like a 
lamp of which the flame had been quenched. Shim 
Hua no longer had any love for him. Her love had 
been stolen. It had been absorbed by the silken rug 
which Ping Yung had carried away. 

For hours each day Lao Tzu wandered through the 
crooked alleys of the town. His house was now a cold 
and desolate place. The real Shun Hua was gone, only 
a shadow remained. This was the sum of his musings. 
He could not have been more miserable if the sun 
had faded forever. 

But though his gloom was great, greater was to 
come. One morning Shun Hua crept away from his 
house as he slept. She had followed the silken rug into 
which her love had been woven. She had followed 
Ping Yung. For days Lao Tzu sought for her, but in 
vain. Shun Hua was gone, never to return. When the 
grain is swept away what need has man for the husks ? 
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Something within the mind of Lao Tzu snapped. He 
ceased to talk much. For hours each day he sat before 
the door of his house. He wrote no poetry. He did 
nothing. It was then that rumors commenced to cir¬ 
culate about him. He was a philosopher. He com¬ 
muned with spirits. It was said that a white cloud fol¬ 
lowed him constantly about. Whether Lao Tzu heard 
the stories who can say ? But they had no effect upon 
him. He was trying to piece together the jumbled 
puzzle that is life. He was seeking the divine reason 
for existence. What was it for? And to what end? 

One day when the sun was golden warm as he sat 
before the door of his house, the web of melancholia 
in which he had been entangled seemed to lessen. The 
threads parted. His burden lifted. Life had a mean¬ 
ing. Life was beauty. It seemed to him as he listened 
that soft sweet voices were singing, as though they were 
singing love-songs to him. He turned slowly about 
and gazed at his garden. But it was a garden no longer. 
It was a great rug, a rug wherein countless gorgeous 
flowers had been woven, lotus and wistaria, magnolia 
and oleanders, peach-blossoms and chrysanthemums. 
At last his vision had cleared. He could see with celes¬ 
tial sight. The singing was coming from the flowers, 
from the flowers in the rug. It was like the voices of 
many lovely women, as though each flower was the 
love of beautiful women that had been woven into 
the rug. Softly he walked through the garden. Occa¬ 
sionally he caressed a carnation or lifted a bit of wis- 
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taria to his lips. And as he walked his soul was purged 
of its last vestige of sadness. From his gorgeous love- 
rug of flowers he drew peace. 

The years rolled on. They piled up one upon the 
other until Lao Tzu was an old man. But he heeded 
them not. He lived in solitude, in perpetual silence. 
Each day he sat before the door of his house. Half in a 
dream he listened to the singing of the flowers. They 
sang of young love and rose-colored nights. They kept 
the soul of Lao Tzu from ageing even though his body 
shriveled and dried up. 

Lao Tzu wrote no more poetry. His fame spread 
throughout the length and breadth of China. 
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